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For the Companion, 
CHAMPOO, THE IDOL-MAKER’S 
DAUGHTER. 

By Mrs, A. H. Leonowens. 

After that of the royal barber, who is privi- 
leged to shave, consequently touch the heads of 
kings and princes, the most honorable profession 
in Siam is that of an idol-maker. 

This latter profession is held in superstitious 
reverence. Very few young persons embrace it, 
because of a dread of incurring the vengeance of 
the gods they manufacture, should they at any 
time happen to disgrace by the smallest fault 
their holy profession. 

In order to embrace the profession of making 
idols for the temples of Siam, three things are 
requisite. The man must know the three most 
sacred books of the Buddhists. He must have 
entered the priesthood at some period of his life. 
He must be an unmarried man at the time of 
undertaking the work, and must remain unmar- 
ried so long as he continues to manufacture idols. 

In addition to these requirements, if the first 
idol he moulds and puts into the kiln to bake 
should have any crack in it when it is taken out, 
—and this often happens from the heat of the ter’s mind, she put her mouth to his deaf ears, 
kiln into which the image is put to bake,—the |and began to shout to the soul who once so 
man must not enter the profession, for this is| poynd and round the shed she would dance, | fearing lest I should be offended, adding, “I gladly heard her voice through them,— 
regarded as a sign of the displeasure of the gods ' in the presence of the solemn idols that were | never allow any one but my daughter to come in “Phoa, pi savang nah! Phoa, pi savang 


turned up to the sky, his eyes fixed, his hands 
clasped as if in prayer or supplication, at the 
feet of a great clay idol of Buddha, which must 
have been recently drawn out of the kiln, and 
which was cracked through and through from 
head to foot. 

Crushed by the sight of what he considered 
his god’s displeasure, feeling that he had for- 
feited all his years of patient, unremitting labor, 
and worn out at the same time with his fasting 
and generally failing health, he had fallen into 
the swoon in which his daughter found him. 

His heart still throbbed, and there was a faint 
gurgling sound in his throat. I sat down beside 
him, and rubbed the camphor to his hands and 
feet, poured wine down his threat, applied the 
| camphor-bottle to his nostrils, It was all in vain, 
| There on the very spot where Phra Rhoon Visatt 
| had sat, and worked, and prayed, and moulded 

year in and year out clay images of his god, 
| some to be overlaid with gold, others with sil- 
| ver, there he gave up the last struggling breath 
of his poor frail body. In twenty minutes after 
| Thad entered the workshop, he was dead. 
When this sad fact dawned upon his daugh- 
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against him, waiting their turn to be baked, singing funny | here, lest I should i incur the anger of my god in| ah! ’’—“‘Father, be sure and go to heaven! 
Taking these things into consideration, the songs. Taking cards from her vest, she would | any way.” Father, be sure and go to heaven!”’ 
profession is entered under many difficulties, | | throw them down on the ground and per- I could not tell him that he was right, but I| I vainly tried to comfort the poor girl; but as 


and is therefore generally taken up by old men, | | form certain tricks which seemed to give her in- | said, “I hope you will soon be better, and if [| Some strangers had now entered the workshop, 
widowers, ex-priests, or perhaps some devotee, | finite satisfaction, for she would laugh loudly can do anything for you, let me know, because attracted by her cries, I rose and left, feeling 
2 } : : : | 

who has become disgusted with life, and takes | over them. This light-headedness the idol- | it will give me pleasure to do it,” and I came | sad and sorrowful enough that there was noth- 





refuge in this occupation, as a meritorious one, maker seemed to permit rather than to enjoy. | home again. ing more to be done. After breakfast, I once 
that will give admittance into another and better But I noticed that his face brightened when In the afternoon of the same day, as I was | more looked down into the workshop, and saw 
life after death. she was by, that his eyes lingered fondly over | seated in my veranda, I saw Champoo enter the | there a sight which I shall never forget. 

With this brief explanation, I must introduce | her face, and it was always full of the tenderest | workshop, and I had the curiosity to watch fath- | The dead man was lying just where he had 
my young readers to Phra Khoon Visatt, the | affection. | er and daughter. | died. The strangers, whoever they were, had 
royal idol-maker of Bangkok, and his daughter | It was on a bright Christmas day that I carried; The idol-maker was in the very act of mould-| all gone, and Champoo and a slave girl were 
Champoo. | | eaey neighbor, Phra Khoon Visatt, a little present ing one of his images, on a long plank or board. | scraping the clay from the board on which the 


His house, or workshop, was situated immedi-| for his gay young daughter. It consisted of a| His hands were smeared with clay. idol-maker moulded his images. A long earth- 


ately behind our home in Bangkok, so that he | yed cotton handkerchief, of Malay manufacture, | The daughter entered and sat down beside | Worm had crawled out of the clay, and both 

was my next-door neighbor. It was a large, | | which the Siamese women are very fond of hold- | him, looking rather graver and quieter than us- | girls were laughing and shrieking, and making 
| 

circular shed, walled all round with a mud plas- | jng in their hands when dressed in holiday at-| ual. After a little while, he put away his work, | merry over their work. 


tered bamboo fence, and open to the sky. Aj} | tire, and which I thought would please the fath- | washed his hands, and with a smile on his face, I could hardly believe my senses. At last 
brick kiln stood in the middle of it, and two or er’s heart more than any gift for himself. | drew from his pocket my little gift, and held " they cleansed the board, and laid a mat on it, 
three covered partitions, that served him for his | | Thus it happened that on that memorable day, | up before her. and, taking up the dead man, Champoo holding 


humble sleeping-room and kitchen. Here Phra} sacred to us as the anniversary of our dear Sav-| The girl gave a quick, glad ery, snatched it ‘his head, and the slave girl his feet, they lifted 
Khoon Visatt lived and worked alone, modelling | Fr iour’s birth, the 25th of December, 1864, I stood out of his hand with one sudden pull, and with- him as easily as if he were a child, and laid him 
and baking clay idols without number, present-| for the first time before the door of the idol-| out giving him time, as it seemed to me, to say | 0D it. 
ing them to the king for his innumerable tem-| maker’s ‘workshop, with the little gift in my|a single word, bounded out of the workshop! Then they both went off. Presently they re- 
ples, refusing all reward, in the hope of reaping | | hand, and knocked for admittance. with it. turned, bringing with them some palm-branches 
arich one in the life to come. | In an instant the door was opened, and I stood! I followed her with my eyes as far as I could and some oleander flowers to deck his bier. 
He was a widower with one daughter. As he| face to face with my neighbor. He wasa pale, see her. Away she flew, fluttering the gay | This done, to my utter surprise, once more 
was too poor to clothe and feed her, she lived | emaciated-looking man, with sunken cheeks and | handkerchief before her, till she entered her un- Champoo sat down beside him, and began to 
with her uncle, in a rather large and pretentious | deep-set eyes. He seemed almost ready to drop | cle’s house and passed from my sight. howl and cry, striking her breast and scream- 
dwelling close by. She visited her father every | into the grave, but, supporting himself against! I turned to look at the poor, lone idol-maker. ing,— 
day, and sometimes cooked his food for him, | the open door, smiled kindly upon me, and in-| He was at work again, moulding the plastic clay) ‘Oh, my father, my father, why did you die?” 
when he happened to be sick, or was too weary | | quired my business with him. | into the same old form, and I could not tell I did not know what to make of the girl, at 
to do it for himself. And so far asI could see,| ‘Business I have none,” said I; ‘but I have | | whether he resented his daughter’s conduct, or | one time so loving and tender, and at another 
there seemed to be deep affection in the heart of | brought you a little present for the pretty, gay | whether he was so accustomed to such acts from | $0 hard and heartless. 
this lonely old maker of idols for his gay and | young woman who visits you every day. This/ her that he did not heed them. That very afternoon, my maid announced 
light-headed daughter. is my great day, the day on which my Divine| Whatever he may have felt, I must confess | some Siamese ladies as visitors. Before I had 
I do not remember the precise date of the first | teacher was born, and it is our custom to show | that there arose great pity in my heart for the | time to decline seeing them, in walked Cham- 
awakening of my interest in my strange pagan | our love for Him by making little gifts to our| lonely old man, mingled with a painful sense of | poo, with three other girls. They bore a tray, 
neighbor. [had watched him for along time from | friends, and as you are my next-door neighbor, | | my own inability to do anything to make his upon which was some fruit sent in by her uncle. 
my upper veranda. From that position I could | you must let me include you too among my | life any happier or better. | This she handed to me, and said, ‘‘Lady, will 
look down into his workshop, and see him mod-| friends.” One Sunday morning, about six weeks more you please give me a long piece of muslin to 
elling the wet clay. There day after day he| It wasalong speech for me to make in Siam-| or less after this event, I heard a piercing cry is-| wrap round my father’s body when he is carried 
worked, fashioning from the plastic material the | ese, but he seemed to understand me fully. He| suing from the workshop. The voice was that| to be burned? It was his wish that no one 
same eternal figure of the Buddha, the likeness | took the little package which I held out to him, | of a young girl, shrieking out the words,— | should touch him after death but me, and I want 
of a stolid, indifferent-looking man, in a sitting | smiling at me and looking wistfully into my face} ‘‘Phoa, phoa, phut chau thort! phut chau | to do everything nicely.’ 
posture, his eyes closed, his legs crossed, and | | with his deep-sunken eyes, as if he hardly knew | thort/’’—‘‘Father, father, please speak to me! I was just in the act of isthe to take my 
his hands resting calmly upon each knee. Some- | what to say. | please speak to me!”’ | afternoon bath, and had deposited my rings in 
times I saw him at prayer, kneeling in his work-| At length, he said, very slowly, and with some | Irushed to my place of outlook in the upper | a little tray on my toilet table, where I left her 
shop before his newly formed idol, his pale, | hesitation, “T am very sorry at my heart because | veranda. The poor idol-maker was stretched on | standing, and turned to seek the muslin she 
haggard face turned up to the blue sky, while | [ cannot ask you into my workskop. But this | the floor. His daughter was holding his head, needed in a closet adjoining. 
he implored his god to be beneficent to him, and | jis a sacred place, and you have shoes on your | gazing wildly into his face, and uttering every | She was delighted with my gift. I gave hera 
not to crack the moment he put it in the kiln to | feet, and altogether I am afraid lest my god | now and then the piercing cries I had heard. long strip, for she wished to have some part of 
bake. fone be offended with me, and then Iwould| He was evidently in a fainting-fit. I rushed , it placed over her dead father’s face, so that the 
Sometimes his daughter would come into his | | lose all the merit I have been making these | to my closet, drew out from it a bottle of cam-! flies might not alight on it, as it was being carried 
workshop unannounced. Finding him on his | many years. But I thank you for your gift, very, | phor, some wine and cologne, ran down stairs, | to the cremation grounds. Then she went away. 
knees, she would bend down for a few minutes | very much in his name, and in my dear daugh- 'and round the yard to the workshop, and was; That evening, as the men came to carry off 
beside him, Then she would jump up and be-, ter Champoo’s too.’ | soon kneeling beside the fainting man. | the poor idol-maker’s body to be burned, I and 
take herself to all kinds of merry-making, | He looked anxiously at me after saying this,! There he ‘lay on the bare ground, his face! my boy followed it. There were a few mourn- 
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ers, the chief among whom was Champoo, howl-| Stooping over her, I lifted her up, wiped her 


ing, throwing dust over her head, and beating 
her breast. 

When we arrived at the cremation grounds, 
they laid the dead body on a low wood pyre. 
Two Buddhist priests poured some oil over it, | 
chanting funereal dirges all the while. Then | 
Champoo was handed a torchlight. With it she 
ignited the wood, and in a few minutes the 
whole pyre was blazing, crackling, and consum- 
ing the last remains of that poor hopeless maker 
of idols. 

[left them at their fiery work, and returned 
home, sickened and dispirited. It was already 
evening. The sun had set in great beauty. Not 
a sound was heard, not an object was moving 
anywhere. 

My boy and I passed on to the little canal that | 
ran behind our house. The plumes of the palm- | 
trees hung still and motionless, as if mourning 
for the departure of the bright god of day, and I 
sorrowed, almost unconsciously, for my dead 
neighbor. 

We walked by the canal, and found some dis- 
traction in watching the gliding canoes. Sud- 
denly feeling my hand, my boy said, “Mamma, 
where are your rings?” 

‘I must have forgotten to put them on, Louis,”’ 
saidI. ‘They are on my toilet table.” 

When we returned home, I went to my table. 
My rings were not on it. Neither could I find 
them in the room, though I remembered taking 
them off that very afternoon in the presence of 
Champoo. 

I searched, questioned my servants, but in 
vain. Every one declared that no person could 
have taken them but one of the girls who had 
entered my chamber that day. I did not know 
what to think; but, to satisfy my servants, I sent 
one of them, accompanied by my boy, to inquire | 
if Champoo had taken the rings, and if so, to 
beg of her to return them. 

In a short space of time, Champoo, followed by 
my son and servant, stood before me. She was 
in a wild state of excitement. She said, ““O 
lady, how can you have the heart to accuse me 
of taking your rings, when you must have lost 
them yourself?” 

“do not accuse you, Champoo,”’ said I, very 
gently. “I do not know what to think. My 
servants are honest. No persons have entered 
the house to-day save you and your slaves. 
Perhaps one of tiem may have taken the rings.” 

“No, indeed,”’ said Champoo, looking highly 
offended, and making me feel very guilty be- 
cause of my seeming unjust suspicions, “my 
slaves are no thieves! You have lost them your- 
self!”’ and she marched up and down the room. 

Just then we heard the click of something 
falling on the marble floor, and there, right in 
front of me, laid one of my missing rings. I 
stooped and picked it up. 

“That is the way,"’ said the girl, taking an- 





other turn, “that you drop your things around,” | 

Presently another click on the polished floor, | 
and my second ring was seen and picked up. | 
After this, Champoo turned to go away. I was | 
so pained and surprised that I had lost all power | 
of speech. Just then my boy ran up to me and | 
said,— 

“Mamma, don’t you see that the other ring is | 
in her closed hand? Make her give it up.” 

Hardly knowing what I was doing, I went up | 


eyes, told her how glad I was to see her, and in- 
quired the nature of her new trouble. 

“O lady,” said Champoo, still sobbing and 
speaking in spite of them, “I have no more trou- 
bles, lam very happy. Iam married to a very 
good man, who loved my poor father very much, 
and I am growing good, too. My baby is mak- 
ing me good, he is so dear and precious. I want- 
ed to come and tell you that Iam sorry, oh, so 
sorry, that I did not do more for my poor, kind 
father!” 

Here she burst into fresh loud sobs. In a mo- 
ment she said, “Now that Iam a mother, and 
look into my little baby’s face, I know, alas! 
how my poor father loved me, and how he must 
have cared forme. My mother died the day 
after I was born, and he was both father and 
mother to me, until he began to work for the 
future life in making those idols. I have been 
very wicked. But oh, please love me a little, 
and help me to be good!” 

With Champoo’s arms round my neck, and 
her little boy in my lap, we made a new prom- 
ise of friendship, which we kept to the day of 
my leaving Bangkok, and which I believe still 
binds her to me, though we are separated by 
wide seas, and wider customs and religions. 

Still she was changed into a good, tender and 
gentle mother and wife, always doing her duty, 
and trying, as she said, ‘‘to grow good.”” Her 
better nature had triumphed at last in the clear 
light of a mother’s love and its sweet responsi- 
bilities. 
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For the Companion. 


THE ADVENT OF THE YEAR. 


Now the whole East doth light up royally; 

Fairer than bride, magnificent appears 
The Regent Year! with car decked regally, 

The brightest stars his splendid charioteers! 
Like brilliant meteors glow the golden strands 

That radiate from the flower-wreathed, dazzling prow, 
As on ’tis urged by angels’ pearl-white hands, 

While grandeur smiles enthroned upon his brow! 
Low bow the pines and palms from sea to sea, 

The spring-flowers wait thy reign to glorify, 
Cerulean summers wait to welcome thee, 

O new born year, beneath the crystal sky! 

GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 
+o» —__—. 


For the Companion. 
EDMUMD SEABRIGHT. 
By Elijah Kellogg. 

“My cousin Edmund Seabright’s farm lay 
along the sea-side,’’ said my grandfather, ‘‘a 
good distance from any neighbors. The field 
ran down to the shore, but the house was on the 
main road. The pasture and wood-lot, which 
lay between, cut off a view of the field from 
the house. 

“Edmund had a large yoke of cattle that 
would keep in the furrow without a driver. One 
morning in the spring, he went alone into the 
field to plough. At noon his wife blew the horn 
for him to come to dinner, but no Edmund came. 

“After waiting some time, she sent his little 
boy Rufus to the field to call him. 

“The child soon came back and said that the 
oxen were lying down chewing their cuds, but 
his father was not there; that he hallooed, but 
could not find him. 

“Mrs. Seabright waited a while longer, then 


| went to the field herself, and perceived, by the 


appearance of the ground that her husband had 
ploughed but a short time. 
**She was alarmed, and at once told the neigh- 


to Champoo, and, taking her closed hand in bors, who searched the woods and dragged the 
mine, was going. to remonstrate with her; but| bay, as they feared the missing man might have 


before I could say a word, she opened her palm, | 
and there was my third missing ring lying in it. 

I was so shocked, thinking of her lately dead | 
father, that I could not speak. Finally I stam- | 
mered, “Cham-Champoo, did you, did you take 
those rings from my table, or was it one of your 
slaves who did it?” 

“Why,” said Champoo, laughing merrily, *‘I | 
took them under your very nose, and you were 
such a goose, you did not see me doing it!”’ 





With that, she handed me the ring, and, jerk- | 
ing herself away from my grasp, left me more | 
puzzled and grieved than T can well express. 

But after a day or two had passed, I remem- 
bered that this habit of pilfering was the chief | 
failing of the Siamese. So I determined to treat 
Champoo just the same as ever, if she should 
need my help and come to me for it. 

Full eighteen months passed. In that time I 
had often thought of Champoo, and wondered 
where she was. One afternoon I thought I saw 
& young woman coming towards my house. She 
looked like Champoo. There was a baby in her 
arms. I looked again, and found that it was my 
wayward friend, the idol-maker’s daughter. | 

When she saw me smiling at her from the! 
dining-room in which I was seated, she ran up 
to me, and putting the baby in my arms, fell 
down at my feet, took hold of them, and burst 
into a loud passion of tears and sobs, which | 
bronght the tears to my eyes. i 





gone into the water to bathe, and been drowned. 
But they neither found him, nor heard any tid- 
ings of him. 

“Rufus and the two little girls cried bitterly 
when they found their father was not coming 
home. I was at sea then, but I have heard your 
grandmother say it was the most distressed fam- 
ily she ever saw. 

“My cousin owned his farm, and, after the 
first shock, poor Lucy—his wife—rallied, and 
strove hard to keep the place for the children. 

“At first, she had a hard struggle, but by the 
help of relatives and neighbors, she managed 
to live without running in debt until Rufus 
was old enough to take charge of the farm. As 
time passed on, the disappearance of her hus- 
band was forgotten by the neighbors, and seldom 
mentioned, except by some of the old people. 

“One noon in the month of September, many 
years after the event occurred that I have de- 
scribed, the stage drove up to the tavern in our 
town, and a man stepped from it, dressed in 
sailor clothes, He stood on the steps of the tav- 
ern, looking round, and seemed to be in a kind 
of maze. 

“The driver touched him on the shoulder, and 
asked where he was going to stop. 

““*You may take my chest off here,’ he re- 
plied. 

“He went into the house, but stood looking 
round the rvom with au expression of disap- 





pointment on his face, as though he hadu’t found 
what he expected. 

“Is this the house,’ he asked the landlord, 
‘that used to be called the “Crown and An- 
chor?”’’ 

““Pve heard it had some such name afore the 
war, but there’s been another story put on it, 
and now they call it the Union House. I haven’t 
kept it more’n five years.’ 

‘*While they were talking, who should come 
limping in but Uncle Dave Remick, almost bent 
double with old age and the wounds he got in 
the war. 

“The moment that sailor got sight of Uncle 
Dave, he walked up to him, saying,— 

“**Most likely you've lived in this place some 
time?’ 

“*That’s so. I sprouted here, and now I’m 
dead at the top, and shall soon be dead all over.’ 

“The old man took off his hat and rubbed his 
bald scalp with his hand, for he’d been drink- 
ing 2 little. 

“Did you ever know any folks in these parts 
called Seabright?” asked the sailor. 

‘Yes, lots on ’em. There was Henchman 
Seabright, John they called Strongback, and 
Richard. I knew Dick best. Dick had three 
boys and two gals. Molly married a Ladd, and 
Patience married an Edwards. Sam Seabright 
was in the same company with me, and was 
killed at Trenton. Roger was killed by a tree 
fallin’ on him, and Edmund, nobody never knew 
what eend he made, and never will. 

** ‘He went out to work in the field, and never 
come back. Some think he fell into the river, 
and some that he was taken crazy and wandered 
off in the woods and died, ’cause he was ’fraid 
he should have to go into the army.’ 

“**Then he had a family? 

“‘Sartin. His widder don’t live more’n a 
mile and a half from here. The Seabrights any 
kin to you?’ 

“The stranger made no reply, but turning on 
his heel, sauntered along the road, looking at 
the houses, and staring into the faces of the peo- 
ple he met. 

“The Widow Seabright was alone in her 
house, with the exception of a lad, who, in the 
absence of her son and his wife, helped milk the 
cows, and do the chores. 

** ‘George,’ said she to the boy (who just then 
brought in the night’s milking) ‘cut up some po- 
tatoes and give ’em to the white-faced cow. 
Put ’em on the grass afore the door,’ and Mrs. 
Seabright began straining her milk.’ 

“George, after cutting up the potatoes and 
giving them to the cow, sat down on the door- 
stone to keep the old horse—whose faded mane 
and tail, and the great hollows over his eyes, in- 
dicated his great age—from helping himself. 

**A loud knock called the busy woman to the 
door. There she found an old man in sailor 
dress, bearing the marks of exposure and hard 
usage. His hair was white, and his features 
were almost concealed by a long white beard 
and whiskers. 

“The sailor told her he wanted food and a 
lodging for the night. 

***T cannot keep you all night,’ she said, ‘for 
my son has gone away, and I’m alone. But I'll 
give you supper, and it’s but little more than a 
mile to the public house.’ i 

“Mrs. Seabright, who was rather afraid of the 
man, bustled round in order to get the supper 
and be rid of her guest. But the more she no- 
ticed him, the less were her fears. 

“Some mysterious influence seemed to attract 
her. She could scarcely keep her eyes from 
him, and something in the sound of his voice 
made her start every time he spoke. She felt a 
stronger inclination to treat him kindly. 

“At first she only piaced before him cold 
meat, bread and butter, and a bowl of milk. 
But almost before she knew it, she found herself 
drawing the tea, and placing pie, cake and 
doughnuts on the table. 

“Thanking her, the man rose to go. She fol- 
lowed him to the door, and was half inclined to 
say he could stay for the night. 

“The stranger lingered on the steps, where 
the horse, taking the advantage of George’s ab- 
sence, was stealing the cow’s potatoes. Placing 
his hand on the neck of the beast, he exclaimed,— 

"What, Charlie, are you alive yet?” 

“*Edmund! Edmund Seabright!’ cried the 
woman. 

“Lucy!” And the next moment they were 
in each other’s arms. 

“It seems, at the time of Seabright’s disap- 
pearance, an English man-o’-war was off the 
coast, about ready to sail for Europe. She sent 
a boat's crew ashore to fill water-casks at a 
spring half a mile from where he was ploughing. 
The men saw him in the distance, and creeping 
up through the woods, sprang upon him snd- 
denly, and taking him prisoner, carried him 





aboard the man-o’-war. There he was obliged ty 
serve as a sailor. The ship went on the Fay 
India station, and Seabright was shifted fro, 
one vessel to another, and held against his yj) 
year after year. 

‘‘Having been wounded in a sea-fight, he was 
placed in a hospital on shore. When he regoy. 
ered, he ran away, shipped on a Dutch vesse), 
and so got clear. He went to Holland, sailed jy 
Dutch vessels till he had earned a little money. 
and then set his face towards home. 7 

“He said afterwards that he didn’t mean to 
make himself known, but to make inquiries, ang 
if he found his property gone, his wife and chij. 
dren dead, to go back to Europe and die there, 

“The news of his return spread like wildfire 
through the town. 

“Wasn't there a crowd round the meetin’. 
house the next Sunday, as Edmund Seabright 
rode up to the horse-block on old Charlie, with 
his wife on the pillion behind him! The chil. 
dren and grandchildren followed by twos be- 
hind. Then came all the relatives on both sides, 
the older ones on horseback and the younger 
ones walking. 

“Lucy Seabright was a good Christian woman, 
and that morning her heart was full of gratitude 
to God.”’ 
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THE OFFICER’S RETALIATION, 

It was in the early days of Russian law, when 
trial courts had just begun to take the place of a ty- 
rant’s will. A rich lady, with a sweeping train, was 
walking with her husband on the Moscow prome- 
nade. A young officer of the guard, meeting them 
suddenly at a corner, accidentally struck one of his 
spurs against the lady’s train, and tore a large piece 
out of the costly cloth. 

The lady was very angry, but the officer's time 
was precious, for he was on his way to his post of 
duty, and fearful of being late. He made a pro- 
found apology, and was about to hurry away. 

“Stop, sir,” said the husband. ‘You have insult- 
ed my wife.” 

“T assure you it was purely accidental. Nothing 
could be farther from my intention than to insult 
your wife.” 

“Pay me for the dress you have spoiled, then!” 
cried the lady, excitedly. ‘To-day is the first time 
I have worn it, and it cost me two hundred roubles.” 

“Really, madam, I cannot help the great cost of 
your dress, or its great length, which—begging your 
pardon—was truly the cause of the damage rather 
than any fault of mine. I hope you will accept my 
apology, and allow me to goon. I shall be missed, 
and my absence from duty may cost me my position, 
and’ — 

“That makes no difference,”’ interrupted the hus- 
band. “My wife is right. You must pay the value 
of the dress.” 

The young officer hesitated, his face betraying ex- 
treme distress. 

“Sir,” said he, in a changed tone, “I am utterly 
unable to raise such asum. I have nothing but my 
army pay, and that amounts to scarcely two hundred 
roubles in a whole year.” 

“Easy to say!’’ sneered the fine lady. “We will 
find out whether you can raise the money or not. | 
shall not accept your apology.” 

“No, and you shall make terms with us before you 
go,” chimed in the husband. ‘Fortunately, the 
court is now sitting. You will step in with us, sir 
and let the judge decide this mattter.” 

The officer protested, but all he could say produced 
no impression on his unfeeling prosecutors; and 
ashamed of an altercation on the street, he accom- 
panied them into the court-room. 

After considerable delay, a hearing was given, 
and the judge, after listening to the charge, de- 

ded the defendant’s side of the story. 

The mortified officer could only repeat his explan- 
ation, declaring under the solemnity of his oath that 
he was guilty of nothing but an unlucky mis-step, 
for which he had already humbly apologized, and 
thus made all the reparation in his power. 

“Madam, are you satisfied?” asked the judge. 

“No, Your Honor. I insist that he shall pay me 
two hundred roubles,—the price of my ruined dress. . 

“Defendant, will you settle on these terms?” 

“I cannot, Your Honor. I am a poor man, de- 
pendent entirely on my officer’s pay.” 

“Plaintiff, you hear his statement. Do you still 
press your demand ?”” 

“Ido. The law shall give me my rights.” 

The judge reminded madam that as the case stood 
her only redress was in imprisoning the defendant, 
a course which could be of no profit to herself, and 
would greatly injure him; but she still persisted in 
her claim. 

The crowd listening in the galleries of the court 
broke into angry murmurs. The woman’s husband 
whispered something in her ear, at which she shook 
her head impatiently. There was a painful pause 
while the judge considered. 

Suddenly a voice in the hall said, loudly and dis- 
tinctly,— 

“I will lend defendant the two hundred roubles.” 

An excited whisper ran through the throng. “It 
is Prinee Wendikoff !”” 

And in another minute Prince Wendikoff ap- 
proached the bar, and forced two hundred-rouble 
notes into the reluctant officer’s hand. Take your 
own time to pay me,” he said, in a low tone; “I «1! 
wait.’ And then he added another remar!., in * 
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The young Officer’s face underwent an instant 
change. Accepting the money with thanks, he 
handed it to his prosecutor. 

«Madam, are you satisfied ?”’ 

“Jam, sir,” she replied, greedily seizing the notes, 
and turning with a lofty air, she was about to march 
ont of the court-room. 

«Stop, madam! Iam notsatisfied.’’ The officer’s 
tone WAS peremptory and startling. 

«What do you want?” demanded the aristocratic 
‘ady, facing him with an insolent look. 

«] want my dress.” 

For the first time, the proud woman quailed. Her 
posband turned pale. Both realized the situation 
fallynow. Fate had retaliated their extortion upon 
themselves. 

«Give me your name and direction,” she faltered. 
“] will send you the dress,” 

«] want the dress now.” 

The court-room rung with cries of delighted ap- 
probation, which the sheriffs could scarcely silence. 
The woman and her husband_appealed to the judge. 

“Every man can claim his own,” answered the 
sern-faced magistrate. “This gentleman has a 
right to the property which he has fairly purchased, 
and he may demand it at once.” 

«Order! order!” cried the officers of the law as 
theaudience again shouted and clapped their ap- 
plause. The people could not conceal their sym- 
pathy with the innocent man so relentlessly pressed 
tothe wall by his hard accusers, and now so sudden- 
lyand strangely placed in a position to punish them. 

The painful scene could have but one ending. 
Overwhelmed with chagrin and rage, which changed 
toreal terror when she saw two sheriffs approaching 
her, the rich lady begged her creditor to take back 
his money and leave her the dress. 

“I shall set my own price. Two hundred roubles 
will not pay for the dress now,” replied the young 
officer. 

“Tell me how much, then,” she said, weeping an- 
gry tears. 

“Qne thousand roubles!” 

The mortified husband, knowing that there was no 
escape but this from the unhappy predicament he 
and his wife had brought themselves into by their 
over-reaching and arrogance, called for pen and 
paper, and wrote an order on his banker for the re- 
quired sum. 

The two retired from the court amid the hisses of 
the crowd; and while the young man’s conduct 
could not be morally justified, because it was return- 
ing evil for evil, yet many a spectator said that day 
that the old Russian proverb had been fulfilled,— 

“The knife you sharpen on a poor man’s fingers will 
cut off your own hand.” tT. B. 
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A CURIOUS ADVENTURE. 

Acurious experience once befel a lad named Wil- 
lis Murch, whom the writer used to know. Willis 
wasa trapper, and a very successful one for a boy. 
His old “dead falls”? may even now be seen on every 
stream in the township where we used to reside. 

First and last, Willis made considerable money at 
trapping. He received from four to seven dollars 
for his mink skins, two and three for marten, and 
from seven to twelve for otter pelts. Often he 
would clear a hundred dollars from the 20th of Sep- 
tember to the 10th of November; a handsome sum 
in the eyes of backwoods boys. 

In the fallin which the incident of my story oc- 
curred, Willis had gone “out” in company with an 
oldhunter named Lamson. They trapped together, 
and shared the profits. 

Besides mink and otter traps, set up on all the 
neighboring brooks and ponds of the section to the 
northward, they had a number of “saple lines” 
along the summit of the mountain ridges. Perhaps 
it may be well to explain that a “saple line” is a line 
of sable or marten traps set on a circuit of from 
three to twenty miles. 

It isa good day’s work to go, examine and attend 
toa “saple line” of twenty miles in length. Forthe 
traps are commonly set within forty or fifty rods of 
each other, and a great many of them have to be re- 
set or rebaited. 

Besides these marten traps, they also built a num- 
ber of log traps for bears in different portions of 
their trapping range, though no one save Willis and 
old Lamson knew of these traps till some time after 
they had been made. 

These bear traps are necessarily strong structures, 

for it takes a very strong trap to hold the large black 
bears. Lamson and Willis built theirs of spruce 
logs, laid up log-honse fashion, so as to form a pen 
abont ten feet square. The logs were securely 
locked together at the corners of the pen. 
: The walls of the trap were from four to five feet 
in height. The top of it was covered with heavy 
logs laid across close together, and on these logs 
Were piled cart-loads of rocks, to prevent the bear 
from pushing them aside. 

In one end of the pen there was a “fall,” or door, 
Which could be hoisted like a mill-gate, between 
Sout posts set in the ground. When set, the “fall” 
Was raised to the full height of the pen, and sup- 
Ported by a “button” at the side of one of the posts. 
_ The “button” was held in place by a pole extend- 
ng back to the back side of the trap, where the 

Spindle” and bait were. It was what vas called a 
“fgure-four” spring, much like that in the little 
dead-falls for martens, only on a larger scale. 

Against the posts, supporting the “fall,” were 
Pinned two strong strips of ash. These, when the 
“fall” was raised, were pressed by it against the 
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prevented it from being raised,—at least, by any 
creature on the inside. 

The “fall” itself was a strong door, made of planks 
four or five inches thick. In baiting these traps for 
bears, the carcasses of hares were used. 

Generally the hunters visited the traps once in 
three days, sometimes once in two days. 

One forenoon, about the first of October, Lamson 
set off fora village distant eighteen miles, to see 
about selling some fur. It was a cloudy morning, 
with the wind north-east, and threatening rain. 

As Lamson would not return for two or three 
days, Willis started off alone to look to the traps be- 
fore the storm commenced. Game is more likely to 
get into traps just before and at the beginning of a 
storm; so, at least, trappers say. 

He took his gun and trapping hatchet, but left his 
dog at home. A dog, unless well trained, is a nui- 
sance to a trapper, who uses fresh meat for bait. 
Besides, the smell of a dog about traps is very apt 
to frighten off game. 

Willis, before going the round¢ of his traps, used 
to put on clean stockings, scented with oil of anise, 
and wash his feet in soap and water. He was a 
queer sort of boy, and very particular in some things. 
On this morning he first made the round of certain 
mink traps, set about a pond, distant nine or ten 
miles from home. Then he went up a ravine lead- 
ing northward from the pond, to visit one of the 
bear traps, for he and his partner had here discov- 
ered a “‘bear-path’? coming down the gorge to the 
pond. 

He found the trap—which was located in the nar- 
rowest, wildest part of the ravine—not sprung, and 
just as they had set it. But on looking under the 
“fall,” he saw that the bits of meat which he had 
strewn about on the ground beneath the “spindle,” 
had been taken—by some smaller animal, he sup- 
posed. 

So, laying down his gun, he hacked off with his 
hatchet fresh bits from a dead hare he had brought 
with him. Getting on his hands and knees, he 
crawled cautiously beneath the “fall” into the trap 
to rebait it, leaving his gun and hatchet outside. 
While placing the bits of hare about the ground in- 
side the trap, he heard a rustling amongst some 
brush and leaves in one corner behind him. It was 
cloudy and dark in the shade of the ravine, and 
doubly dark inside the trap. 

He had a glimpse of a black and white creature, 
—it was a skunk—over his shoulder, and jumped, 
hitting his head against the suspended spindle,— 
when, flip! down came the “fall!” 
The trapper was himself trapped! 
own bear trap—with a skunk! 

The skunk, which, true to his nature, had been 
lurking in the dark corner, had made a dash to get 
out past Willis; but the “fall” fell just an ‘instant 
too soon for the creature to accomplish his purpose. 

Willis drew back, not wishing to have any “trou- 
ble” with his unwelcome captive. 

At first he was inclined tolaugh. Buta moment’s 
thought told him that he was in a bad fix. As well 
try to break out of a stone prison as out of that trap; 
and this, Willis, who had helped build it, knew only 
too well. With an axe, he might perhaps have cut 
his way out; but even his hatchet had been left out- 
side. 

And there was that pugnacious skunk hissing and 
bristling, ready to defend himself in his own way, 
on least provocation. 

Willis was not a boy who easily lost his wits. He 
drew back into one corner of the trap, and thought 
the matter over. 

The situation had an ugly aspect, at best. Nota 
soul knew of this trap except himself and Lamson; 
and he could not count on Lamson’s coming back 
for at least three days. Even when he did return, 
it was not certain that he would visit the bear trap 
immediately. 

‘Meanwhile I may starve to death,” thought Wil- 
lis. He thought of ‘the hare meat on the spindle; 
but, as this had been hanging there for over a fort- 
night, it had a disgusting odor, in fact, it was al- 
most carrion. Nota pleasant meal to contemplate, 
even for a starving boy. 

The day passed, and the sky grew darker. About 
three o’clock, the rain began to fall,—gently at first, 
but harder as night set in. The wind moaned drear- 
ily down the ravine, and overhead the tree-tops 
roared and shook down showers of water. 

The roof of the trap, though strong, was far from 
tight. Before midnight, Willis was wet through. 
It was dark as pitch, but he could hear his fellow- 
prisoner rustling and stirring in his corner, trying to 
keep out of the rain; for skunks abhor a wetting as 
much as a cat does. 

That was a long night. Many lads would have 
grown quite wild; but Willis was no soft-head. He 
sat it out in stoical silence, but did not close his 
eyes. 

He did not feel very hungry till the next forenoon. 
Then all at once, his stomach sent up a sudden order 
for break fast. 

He had enough water to drink. By placing his 
hands together, he could catch plenty of it. Hav- 
ing nothing to eat, he drank water,—took aqueous 
luncheons at intervals. ‘ 


Caught in his 


But the skunk fared better, for he came out of his 
corner and ate the bait on the spindle. Willis had 
the satisfaction of seeing him make a grand break- 
fast, after which the animal crept into its corner 
again, and went to sleep, and actually snored. 

It was not very pleasant to sit all day in wet 
clothes, with the water dripping upon him; but Wil- 
lis had to endure it. 


The storm continued. It was one of those long 
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of days. More discouraging still, Willis reflected 
that Lamson would probably be detained by the 
storm. 

By night of that day, he began to grow hungry in- 
deed. Draughts of water no longer sufficed to still 
the gnawings in his stomach. He envied the skunk 
his omniverous appetite. 

Another wet night passed. 

On the following morning, the thought of killing 
and eating the skunk first occurred to him, For 
awhile, the mere suggestion was disgusting. But 
when a person has been over two days without eat- 
ing, even some strange suggestions as to food will be 
entertained. 

Willis had heard hunters say that if a skunk can 
be instantly killed, the flesh makes very agreeable 
eating. During that day, as he grew more and more 
hungry, he resolved to try skunk’s flesh; for he felt 
feverish, and his strength was leaving him. 

The next time the skunk came from his corner to 
gnaw the bones of the hare, Willis, with one quick 
blow of the spindle, laid the creature senseless,— 
dead, in fact. 

With great care and caution, he then proceeded 
to skin it with his pocket knife. The meat, he said, 
was white, and not very tough, though it had a 
slightly bluish tint. 

Having dressed the animal, he whittled up the 
“spindle’’ and cut the trap-pole into little fagots. 
Fortunately, he had matches in a tin box in his 
pocket. With these he kindled a small fire, in the 
blaze of which he ‘‘sizzled”’ bits of the meat. 
Willis said that never before had he eaten any- 
thing half so good as those bits of skunk meat. 
Meantime, the folks at home looked for his return 
on the evening after he went away; more especially 
because it had commenced raining. During the 
evening, they sent to the neighbors to see if Willis 
was stopping with any of the other boys. They 
passed an anxious night. 

In the morning, all the men and boys in the vicin- 
ity set off in the rain to search the woods for the 
missing lad, with guns and dogs. But the heavy 
rain during the night prevented the dogs from tak- 
ing his track. 

All that day and the next we searched the forests, 
going over many miles, but not finding a trace of 
him. 

The third day, a man was sent after Lamson; and 
I regret to say that the messenger found him drunk 
at the tavern of the village where he had gone. It 
was not till late at night of the fourth day that Lam- 
son was sober enough to understand what was want- 
ed of him. 

Early on the morning of the fifth day, six or eight 
men set off with Lamson to renew the search. First, 
we followed the lines of marten traps over the wood- 
ed hills and mountains; then we visited the mink- 
traps about the ponds. It was not till late in the 
afternoon that we entered the ravine in which the 
bear-trap had been built. 

As we pushed forward, several of the party noticed 
the odor of smoke. Now more than ever mystified, 
we hurried on. 

As we approached the trap, a queer sight met our 
eyes in the fast-gathering twilight. It seemed as if 
the thing was bewitched. The trap was smoking at 
every chink and crevice, and a glitter of fire could 
be seen inside. Several of the party drew back in 
superstitious fear, 

Lamson presently shouted, “Is that you, Wiltz?” 

Willis heard and called out, “Hurrah! Yes! yes!’ 

We ran up. A lever was hastily cut, and the 
“fall” hoisted. The poor boy crawled out. He was 
so cramped that he could scarcely stand or step. I 
have no need to say that he was glad to be liberated. 

We saw that he had been roasting and eating some 
kind of flesh. But he would not tell us what it 
was, and we did not smell anything. The skin he 
had tucked out of sight somewhere. 

After a time, however, he told the whole story of 
his adventure; and he always maintained that there 
is no better meat than that of a skunk—if the ani- 
mal is rightly killed. 


——__+or—___—- 
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ABOUT CONSTELLATIONS. 

On a clear, dark night, the whole number of stars 
visible to the naked eye in the northern hemisphere 
is between two and three thousand. 

These stars vary in brightness. The brightest are 
called stars of the first magnitude, as Sirius, Capel- 
la. Those next in brightness are of the second mag- 
nitude, and soon. The word magnitude simply re- 
fers to their apparent size. They may be larger 
than other stars, or they may only be nearer the 
earth. All below the sixth magnitude can be seen 
only with the aid of the telescope. . 

The “telescopic” stars are too numerous to be 
counted, but it is supposed that with a powerful in- 
strument many millions might be seen. The stars 
are not scattered over the sky at equal distances, 
but appear to be arranged in groups. 

Ancient astronomers gave names to these star- 
groups, or constellations, as they are called. Many 
of them are connected with old fables of the gods or 
heroes of mythology, and are named from some fan- 
cied resemblance to men or animals; but in most 
cases it requires a vivid imagination to find this re- 
semblance, 

Some of the brighter stars have particular names, 
as Rigel, Aldebaran, but most of them are marked 
only by letters or numerals. The Greek alphabet is 
used first, the brightest star in each constellation 
being Alpha (a), the next brightest Beta (b), and so 
on. These letters are followed by the Latin name 
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Tauri, the brightest star in Taurus, or b, Persei, the 
second star in Perseus. 
When there are more stars in a constellation than 
there are letters in the Greek Alphabet, the Roman 
alphabet is employed, and when that is exhausted, 
numbers are used. 
Five of the constellations, Ursa Major, Ursa Min- 
or, Draco, Cassiopeia, and Cepheus, never set in our 
latitude, but constantly revolve around the North 
Pole. These are called the Circumpolar Constella- 
tions. 

Ursa Major and Ursa Minor. 
If we turn towards the north, at any hour of the 
night, day of the month, or season of the year, we 
shall see Ursa Major, the Great Bear. This well- 
known constellation is distinguished by a cluster of 
seven bright stars, commonly called the “Dipper,” 
and designated by the first seven letters of the 
Greek alphabet. 
Four of these form the bowl of the Dipper, or the 
body of the Bear; and the other three the handle of 
the Dipper, or the Bear’s tail. The two stars on the 
side farthest from the handle, marked a and b, are 
called the “Pointers,” because a line drawn through 
them, and prolonged about five times the distance 
between them, would reach Polaris, the Pole-star. 
Polaris, the brightest star in Ursa Minor, is of the 
second magnitude, and at the end of the handle of 
a smaller “Dipper” in a reversed position. 
The Pole-star is about a degree and a quarter from 
the true Pole, and revolves around it in a small cir- 
cle. Until the magnet was discovered, the Pole- 
star was the only sure guide to navigators, 
Ursa Major and Ursa Minor are supposed to rep- 
resent the nymph Callisto and her son, who were 
changed into bears by the jealousy of Juno. 
Jupiter afterwards placed them in the heavens, 
that they might not be destroyed by huntsmen, but 
Juno punished them still farther by persuading 
Oceanus, the ruler of the waves, to forbid them ever 
to bathe in the ocean. This accounts for their being 
always above the horizon. 


Draco. 

The tail of Draco, the Dragon, comes just between 
the Pointers and the Pole-star, and is known by 
three stars of the third magnitude. The body 
sweeps around the Little Bear, and the head is 
formed by four stars in an irregular square, under 
the foot of Hercules. The brightest of these are the 
Dragon’s eyes. Draco is represented as the Dragon 
that guarded the golden apples of the Hesperides. 


Cassiopeia. 

Cassiopeia, the Lady in the Chair, is situated on 
the opposite side of the Pole from the Great Bear, 
and at nearly the same distance. It has five stars of 
the third magnitude, which form the figure of an 
inverted chair, or a W, opening towards the North 
Pole. Caph,astar of the third magnitude in the 
back of the chair, is exactly opposite Megrez, in the 
top of the Dipper, at the junction of the handle. 

Cassiopeia is represented as a queen, seated ona 
throne or chair, and holding in her left hand the 
branch of a palm-tree. Her head and body are in 
the Milky Way. She is the wife of Cepheus and 
mother of Andromeda. 

Cepheus. 

This constellation is about half way between Cas- 
siopeia and the Dragon, and is known by five stars 
which form an irregular K. It is represented asa 
king, with a sceptre in his left hand anda crown 
upon his head, which is in the Milky Way. Cephe- 
us was king of Ethiopia, and was one of the Argo- 
nauts, who went in search of the golden fleece. 

These five constellations revolve around the Pole 
in small circles, and never disappear below the 
horizon. For this reason they are said to be within 
the “Circle of Perpetual Apparition.” 

Constellations Visible in January. 

If we look at the sky at eight o’clock in the even- 
ing about the middle of January, we shall see the 
“Square of Pegasus,’”’ near the horizon. Capella 
and Aldebaran are nearly overhead. Below Capella 
is the glorious star-group of Orion, and below Orion 
is Lepus, the Hare. On the left are Canis Major 
and Canis Minor, and between Orion and the Great 
Bear are Gemini, the Twins. We shall also find 
Andromeda, Perseus, Aries, Pisces, Cetus and Tri- 
angulum. Cepheus, Cassiopeia, Andromeda, Per- 
seus, Pegasus, and perhaps Cetus, belong to the 
same Greek fable. 

Perseus, son of Jupiter and Danae, after being 
furnished by the gods with celestial arms, killed the 
frightful Gorgon, Medusa, who had the power of 
turning into stone all who looked upon her. Pe- 
gasus sprang from the blood of this horrible Gorgon. 

Cepheus and Cassiopeia were king and queen of 
Ethiopia, and Andromeda was their beautiful 
daughter. The Queen imprudently boasted that her 
daughter was fairer than the Nereids, or sea-nymphs, 
and they, naturally being offended at this, induced 
Neptune to send a frightful sea-monster to ravage 
the coast, and in particular to devour Andromeda. 
The unfortunate Princess was chained to a rock for 
this purpose. The sea-monster appears to have 
been promptly upon the spot, but as he was prepar- 
ing to devour Andromeda, Perseus—who was, as we 
are told, “returning through the air’ with the head 
of Medusa—saw at a glance the state of things, 
turned the monster into stone, by showing him the 
Gorgon’s head, and thus saved the beautiful Princess. 





Perseus. 
Perseus, the Rescuer, is represented with a sword 
in the right hand, the head of Medusa in the left, 
and wings on his feet. This constellation is situated 





of the constellation, in the possessive case, as a, 





October rains which often continued for a number 


directly north of the Pleiades, 
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The head of Medusa forms a part of it, and is 
represented as a head crowned with writhing 
snakes instead of hair. Algenib, in the side of 
Perseus, is the brightest and middle one, in a 
row of stars in a semi-circular form, curving 
towards the Great Bear. The star Algol, in the 
head of Medusa, is variable, being sometimes 
very brilliant and again very faint. It changes 
from the second to the fourth magnitude in 
about three and a half hours, remains so about 
twenty minutes, and then as rapidly changes 
again to the second magnitude, After this it is 
brilliant for nearly three days, when it goes 
through the same changes again. Dr. Herschel 
thought these changes might be caused by spots 
upon its surface. 

Andromeda, 

Andromeda, the Chained Lady, is represented 
as a woman with arms extended, chained by the 
wrists toarock. Inthe left foot is the bright 
star Almaack, of the second magnitude, and in 
the head is Alpheratz, of the second magnitude, 
which also belongs to Pegasus. Three smaller 
stars form the girdle, at the north-west end of 
which is a Nebula, or luminous appearance, like 
a distant star-group. It is the only one of the 
kind visible to the naked eye, and is said to re- 
semble “‘the light of a candle, seen at a distance 
through a sheet of horn.” 

Pegasus. 

Pegasus, the flying Horse, is supposed to be in 
an inverted position, and with wings. Only a 
part is seen, the rest, according to the poets, be- 
ing hidden in the clouds. It is readily known 
by four stars about fifteen degrees apart, which 
form the figure of a square, called the “Square 
of Pegasus.”’ 

Alpheratz, the north-eastern star of this 
square, belongs also to the head of Andromeda. 

The south-eastern star is Algenib, the south- 
western, Markab, and the north-western, Scheat. 
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GREAT BEAR, 


The four stars in the Square of Pegasus, with 
two in Andromeda and Algol, in the head of 
Medusa, form a figure somewhat like the Dip- 
per in the Great Bear, but larger. Algol is at 
the end of the handle. If the handle of this 
Dipper is made straight instead of being bent, 
the star in the end of it will then be Algenib, the 
principal star in Perseus. 

It is of the second magnitude, and has a star 
of the third magnitude on each side of it. It 
forms with Almaack in Andromeda, and Algol, a 
perfect right angle, with the open part towards 
Cassiopeia, 

Cetus. 

Cetus, the Ulhale, is supposed to be the sea- 
monster from which Perseus rescued Andromeda. 
The head is marked by a triangle of stars, below 
Aries; and in the neck is Mira, “the wonderful 
star.” 
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This star is variable, and changes from a star 
of the second magnitude, so as to become invisi- 
ble, once in 554 days. 

Aries. 
selow Andromeda we see two bright stars 
which are in the Head of Aries, the Ram, and 
are about four degrees apart. The brightest is 
of the second magnitude, and is called Arietis. 

Aries is the Ram that bore the golden fleece 

which gave rise to the Argonautic expedition. 
Triangulum. 

Between Andromeda and Aries are three stars 
which form a small triangle, called Triangulum, 
or the Triangle. 
Delta of the Nile. 


It represents the triangular 


Pisces. 

Between Pegasus and Aries is the constella- 
tion the Fishes. Tho southernmost 
Fish is known by a pentagon of small stars. be- 
low Pegasus; and the other is just below An- 


Pisces, or 


dromeda, but contains no important stars. These 
fishes are usually represented as connected by a 
long ribbon or cord. El Rischa, of the third 
magnitude, the principal star in the constella- 
tion, is situated in the bend of the ribbon, and 
just below Aries. 

The Greek fable tells us that Venus and Cupid 
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walking one day on the banks of the river Eu- 
phrates, were frightened by a terrible Giant, who 
had a hundred heads. They hastily threw 
themselves into the river, and were changed into 
fishes, and so escaped him. To commemorate 
this fortunate escape, two fishes were placed in 
the heavens. 
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CASSIOPEIA, ANDROMEDA, PEGASUS. 


Auriga. 

Directly below Perseus is a very bright star, 
of the first magnitude, called Capella. It is in 
the group of Auriga, the Charioteer, and with 
five other stars forms an irregular pentagon. 
Auriga has a goat and kids in his left hand, and 
Capella takes its name from the goat which rests 
upon the left shoulder. The origin of this con- 
stellation is unknown. 

The letters of the Greek alphabet used in the 
above diagrams may be found in the unabridged 
English dictionaries, the classical dictionaries, 
and in the classical and Greek grammars. 

—_—_—__+oo—___——__ 
FRENCH AFFAIRS. 

It will be remembered that early in 1876 the 
French people were called upon to choose a Sen- 
ate and Chamber of Deputies under the new Re- 
publican constitution. 

The bodies thus chosen met at Versailles in 
the spring, and proceeded to the task of fully 
settling the new form of government, and of re- 
storing to France the strength and prosperity 
which the war of 1870 had nearly destroyed, and 
which five years of a provisional regime had not 
given back to her. 

The Chamber of Deputies contained a large 
majority of Republicans, of whom the leaders 
were Thiers, Gambetta, and Jules Simon; while 
the Senate had a very narrow majority of anti- 
Republicans. 

M. Dufaure, a veteran Orleanist, the term of 
whose public life has been néarly as long as that 
of M. Thiers, succeeded M. Buffet as Prime Min- 
ister. He had become, with Thiers, a Republi- 
can, but one of the most moderate sort. 

This aged statesman had a very difficult path 
before him; and it is surprising that, with two 
legislative bodies which differed so seriously 
with each other, he should remain at the head 
of the Cabinet as long as he has. 

At last, however, Dufaure has fallen from 
power, Adverse votes of both Chambers, on 
different subjects, have compelled him to retire. 
In trying to find a middle path, which should 
satisfy at onee the Republican majority in the 
Deputies, and the Conservative majority of the 
Senate, he has only contrived to offend both. 

M. Dufaure has been succeeded in the office of 
Prime Minister by M. Jules Simon, a younger 
statesman, and a much more positive Republi- 
can. Otherwise, the Cabinet remains pretty 
much as it was under Dufaure, except that M. 
de Marcire has been succeeded by M. Martel as 
Minister of the Interior, the most important of- 
fice next to the Premiership. 

The new Prime Minister, Jules Simon, has 
long been one of the most notable figures in 
France, He won his reputation, not as a politi- 
cian, but as a scholar and philosopher. One of 
the most learned and thoughtful of Frenchmen, 
he has written several profound works, which 
have won him a place beside Cousin and Roger 
Collard. 

This philosopher was always a staunch Re- 
publican, and it was his strong Republican con- 
victions that led him from the serene paths of 
study into the whirlpool of politics. 

He was one of the little group of deputies who, 
when Napoleon III. was on the throne, always 
defended Republicanism in an intensely Imperi- 
alistiec chamber, He was also a member of the 
“Government of National Defence,’ which fol- 
lowed the collapse of the Empire after Sedan, 
and of which the impetuous Gambetta was the 
head. 

M. Jules Simon had the rare good fortune to 
be chosen a Senator and a member of the Acad- 
emy on the same day, about a year ago. 

In personal appearance he is tall and stout. 
He has a large, bald brow, which betrays the in- 
tellectual quality of his traits, and wears a short 
moustache and slight side whiskers. 

It is certain that his elevation to the Premier- 
ship gives a more distinct and energetic Repub- 
lican tone to the Cabinet; it remains to be seen 


whether the wise philosopher will be able to! 
guide France through the dangers which still | 
surround her. 

One thing is gratifying to observe in the young 
Republic. It proposes, in the event of a war in | 
the East, to hold itself completely aloof, and re- | 
main strictly neutral. French statesmen happily 
perceive that their country needs above all 
things peace, rest, and recuperation. 

It is the part of wisdom, surely, to show the 
world that, whatever happens, France has no 
idea of again risking the chances of war. Inher 
present condition, though it is far better than | 
the most sanguine could have hoped six years 
ago, it would be utter folly for her to postpone 
the work of recovery, for the purpose of visiting 
her revenge on Germany. 

This is one of the best signs that France is be- 
coming capable of self-government; for the first 
requisite to this capacity is the successful exer- 
cise of self-restraint. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 
Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
‘The year is going, let him go, 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 
Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manner, purer laws, 
Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
TENNYSON. 
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DESTRUCTION OF CURRENCY. 

It used to be often asked, What becomes of all 
the pins? Did you ever think what becomes of 
all the worn-out paper money? It 1s known 
generally that when it has become entirely unfit 
for further use, it is sent to Washington by 
somebody, and is destroyed; but very few per- 
sons know just how it is done. 

The operation is not so simple as it seems to 
be at first thought. The same thing is intended 
to be done that a man does who has paid a note. 
The paper on which it was written is destroyed 
or mutilated, so that payment of it cannot be 
claimed again. The difficulty in doing this with 
the government notes, 1s caused by the great 
number of them that must be destroyed. 

The paper money now in use—greenbacks, 
bank-notes and fractional currency—amounts in 
value to something over seven hundred million 
dollars. The number of pieces of paper circu- 
lating, is about seventy-five millions of fractional 
currency, and one hundred millions of notes of 
one dollar and upwards. The paper on which 
the notes of the latter class are printed, would 








amount to more than thirty thousand reams a 
foot square in size, and would weigh little if 
any less than one hundred tons. 

Now as the usual period in which a note can 
be used before becoming too much worn for use, 
is about three years, the United States Treasury 
must every year “‘receive, sort and count’ not 
far from thirty tons of worn out paper money, 
and then destroy it. 

The work of destruction must be thorough, 
because there are persons who would not have 
any scruples about gathering the fragments of 
these notes and patching them together again. 
And it must be done by wholesale, because oth- 
erwise it would take too long time to destroy so 
much paper. 

The cancelled notes were formerly burned. 
But this did not satisfactorily accomplish the 
purpose intended. Whether the notes were 
thrown into the furnace, in packages or singly, 
there was danger that they would not be wholly 
burned. If any of you have ever had the mis- 
fortune to have a book thrown into the fire by a 
mischievous little brother, you may have noticed 
that while the beauty and usefulness of the book 
were soon gone, it was not wholly consumed. 
If you took out what remained of it, after the 
fire had gone out, you have seen that the inner 
leaves were only burned near the edges. 

In fact, it takes a great deal of pains to burna 
book or a packed mass of paper to ashes or cin- 
ders; and sometimes a stray leaf, hardly burned 
at all, will fly up the chimney in a strong 
draught. The difficulty was met two or three 
years ago by the use of a grinding-machine, in- 
stead of the furnace. This machine is an ingen- 
ious invention of a Maine mechanic, which is 
coming into somewhat general use in paper- | 
mills for grinding rags into pulp. 

There is an immense iron shell, in shape much 
like that part of an ordinary kerosene lamp 
which holds the oil. At the bottom, inside, are 
fixed stationary knives, and an upright shaft 
coming dowa through the top of the shell has 
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is added. The top of the shell is covered, lockeg 
and sealed, and then the shaft is caused to re. 
volve. The knives tear the paper into bits. The 
whole mass is set in motion by the centrifugal 
force given to it by the revolving shaft, ang 
every part of the matter is brought under the 
vigilant knives. This movement is kept up for 
hours, until what was lately paper money has 
become nothing but pulp. Then the cover js 
unlocked and the contents taken out. 

This plan has worked admirably. It is per. 
fectly sure in its operation, is less expensive 
than burning, and requires less watching by the 
“destruction committee.” 


———_ ++ - 


WORKS OF ART. 

Among those illustrated books which appeal toa 
cultured taste, none will be more appreciated thay 
Longfellow’s “Skeleton in Armor,” published by 
Osgood & Co. Its eighteen full-page illustrations, 
some of which are exquisite, will all repay study, 
The quaint emblematical borders printed in brown, 
that so effectively contrast with the deep black of 
the old English letter-press, the unique title-page, 
and the novel vignettes, justly claim for the book 
distinguished consideration as a work of American 
art. Asaspecimen of book-making, the volume is 
superb, and forms a fitting casket for the noble 
poem it contains. 

May not the Heliotype process be properly called 
philanthropic? It is doing excellent work in the 
way of reproducing rare and costly engravings, so 
that they may come within the means of those 
whose purses, heretofore, have not allowed them to 
apprehend what their taste appreciated. This dem- 
ocratic tendency in art is certainly one of the good 
omens of the times. 

Two of the best representations of the accurate 
copying faculty of the Heliotype process are the 
magnificent volumes,* published by Osgood & Co.,, 
entitled “GALLERY OF GREAT ARTISTS,” and 
“ENGRAVINGS FROM THE GRAY COLLECTION.” 

The “Gallery” contains twenty-four full-page 
portraits of those artists, whose works have justified 
the appellation great. Each portrait is accompanied 
by biographical and descriptive letter-press. In the 
volume of “Engravings”’ are twenty-four reproduc- 
tions of the gems of the famous collection of en- 
gravings devised by Hon. F, C. Gray to Harvard 
College. Each engraving is associated with a letter- 
press description of its history and artistic merits. 

The mechanical details of the two volumes—such 
as paper, printing, and binding, whose importance 
in book-making the uninitiated appreciate —are 
worthy companions of the beautiful pictures. The 
purchase cf either of these attractive books secures 
for ten dollars a series of pictures, which if they 
were engraved could hardly be purchased for fifty 
dollars. 

———*__+@>_______ 
THE KEROSENE “RING.” 

Those who use kerosene for light have probably 
observed that the price of oil has advanced very 
greatly within the past few months. In fact, it has 
more than doubled at wholesale, and the retail price 
usually keeps pace with every advance. 

The cause of this increase in the cost of an article 
in almost universal! use, is a “combination.” A 
great corporation has sought to control the entire 
coal oil product of the country. It is large enough 
to threaten ruin to any oil refiner who dares sell be- 
low the price it fixes, and so long as the high price 
brings larger profits, no refiner has a strong induce- 
ment to sell at a lower rate. 

Although this “ring” is very injurious to the con- 
sumers of oil, and although there is no other reason 
for the rise in the price of kerosene than the desire 
of the persons and companies comprisitig the “ring” 
to gain large profits, they have legally, a perfect 
right to combine. So on the other hand, consum- 
ers have an equal right to defeat the combination 
if they can. By a universal law, a high price 
checks the use of an article. It is not necessary for 
consumers to combine. They naturally do the yery 
thing that makes all plots to give a too high value to 
anything so short-lived. 

We have great foreign markets for our petroleum. 
When the price rises, less oil is bought and used. 
This in the home markets soon leads to large surplus 
stocks, which one and another dealer will begin sell- 
ing at lower prices, in order to procure the money 
needed in business. There was hardly ever a “ring” 
formed in any trade that did not end ingloriously 
in the treachery of some of its members. 

So it will be with this kerosene “ring.” It may 
last for a few months; but unless it proves an excep- 
tion to all rules, it will not hold out very long. 





SCIENCE AND WEALTH. 

Young men sometimes ask in a contemptuous 
tone, ‘What is the use of so much study? A busi- 
ness education is all that is needed for success in 
life.” 

Prof. Tyndall indirectly answers this question by 


| Showing how the scientific researches of a single ob- 


server will save to France enough to pay the in- 
demnity exacted by Germany in the late war. The 
wines of France, when exported, often grew acid or 
bitter, and disastrous losses fell on the wine-grower- 

Prof. Pasteur, with his microscope, detected the 
cause of the trouble in a fungus, which grew in the 
wine, as seed grow in good soil. He found also that 
the fungus can be killed and made harmless by 4 





other knives, which revolve with the shaft. The 





worn-out paper money is thrown in, and water | 


degree of heat, which does not injure the wine. He 
has thus saved his country from an annual loss of 
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millions. He also found that another fungus was 
equally destructive to vinegar, and learned an effec- 
tive method for neutralizing its power to do mis- 
chief. He discovered that the malady, called pe- 
prine, so fatal to silkworms, and which was ruining 
the silk manufactures of France, was the work of a 
parasite, which could easily be detected and de- 
stroyed. He thus rescued the silk industry of 
France from the ruin that threatened it, and saved 
thousands of families from want. 

Practical pursuits would often fail of success, if 
divorced from the help of enthusiastic students. 
Business men cannot afford to lose the aid of schol- 
ars and scientific investigators. 


~~} 
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PAIRING VOTES. 

Foreigners are often startled at the equal privi- 
leges of our government, by which the ignorant 
classes are allowed the same right of voting as the 
most intelligent. It looks to them a hazardous ex- 
periment, and one which must end in ultimate dis- 
aster. One of the most curious illustrations of the 
equal power of two votes is given in a humorous 
story of Judge Story, which he was very fond of 
telling. 

One cold and stormy election day, he felt it his 
duty, as a good citizen, to go to the polls. He or- 
dered his carriage for this purpose. But just as 
he was getting in, a sudden thought struck him. 
Turning to his colored driver, he said,— 

“Haye you voted yet?” 

“No, Massa Story, I was waiting to drive you 
first.”” 

“Well,” replied the judge, “and who do you in- 
tend to vote for?”’’ 

“I shall vote for A.,’’ answered the driver. 

“Well,” continued the judge, laughing, “I should 
yote for B.; so you may put up the carriage again, 
and we will both stay at home, and pair off our 
votes.” 

The colored driver was of equal importance at the 
ballot-box with the learned judge. 

ae 
A COUNTING-ROOM STYLE. 

William Pitt once paid a high compliment to the 
style of mercantile correspondence. When an im- 
portant bill was before Parliament, he requested 
some leading merchants in London to bring him cop- 
ies of their correspondence with American and West 
Indiahouses. After listening to the reading of them, 
he exclaimed, in surprise, “I would not have believed 
it possible that good letters are socommon! Better 
papers than these cannot be found in the State De- 
partment !”” 

Some of the English merchants are in the habit of 
boasting that the Duke of Wellington borrowed the 
style of his famous dispatches from the counting- 
room. Sir Thomas Munro, before going to India, 
had a long experience in a mercantile house, and 
conducted its correspondence. When in India, his 
reports were noted for brevity and point. Welling- 
ton often expressed great admiration for them, and 
is said to have studied them carefully, making them 
his model of dispatch-writing. Those who have 
compared the two, are inclined to credit the tradi- 
tion, 
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A KING’S HARDSHIPS. 
Shakespeare’s “Soliloquy of Henry IV.” has been 
greatly admired. The weary King, burdened with 
the cares of state, and unable to sleep, gives expres- 
sion to his envy of the condition of those subjects, 
who, with no anxieties to disturb them, were 
wrapped in slumber. Many kings have, doubtless, 
had similar thoughts. 
The King of Hanover, a half-century ago, brother 
of George IV., of England, expressed great surprise 
at the happy life of Leopold, King of Belgium. He 
could not understand how his neighbor and relative 
was so contented, and found time for so many pleas- 
ant employments, As for himself, he had little leis- 
ure and lessenjoyment. His judgment of the hard 
life of a monarch was stated in these vigorous words: 
“I find, and firmly believe the work of a king to be 
harder than that of any coal-heaver.” 


+o — 
“CONSIDER THE DISGRACE.’ 


If a soft answer turneth away wrath, a witty reply 
Dr. Shebbeare, an English 
physician and political writer of the last century, 
The instru- 
ment of punishment consisted of a board, elevated 
afew feet from the ground, on which the criminal 
stood, and a frame with holes through which his 
For some reason, Dr. 
Shebbeare was permitted to stand upon the board, 
without putting his head and arms through the holes. 

There was a hard rain during the hour of his pun- 
ishment, and an Irishman held an umbrella over 
When the punishment ended, the 


turneth out the purse. 


was sentenced to the pillory for a libel. 


head and hands were put. 


him all the time. 
doctor gave the man half a crown. 
“What, no more, your honor?” asked the man. 


“Why, you stood but an hour, and surely that is 


enough!” 


“Aye, but consider the disgrace, plase your honor!” 
The doctor was so pleased with the man’s wit that 


he gave him a guinea. 


CULTIVATING THE MEMORY. 
“T have such a bad memory!” 





Selves, 
careless, so inattentive!” 


Nine times out of 
ten, the forgetful people, who thus excuse them- 
would say, if they spoke the truth, “I am so 
Inattention,?a mind half 
asleep, a dreamy, listless habit of hearing and see- 


memory” often excuses. This habit of inattention | 
should early be overcome, for if it is suffered to 
root itself, the person will go through life as one 
half made up. To cultivate the memory, the atten- 
tion must be forced to heed. Learning by heart, es- 
pecially the learning of poetry and “pieces,” and 
verses from the Bible, is a good method of improv- 
ing the memory. <A writer in The Queen describes 
one of the technical systems used to aid the memory: 


One instance of this the writer remembers—and 
only one—out of the set of lectures given by the in- 
ventor of acertain system of artificial memory. It 
is the date of Henry IV. 

“See,” said the lecturer, “I take four eggs, and | | 
place one in each corner of ‘this muff. The eggs will 
remind you of a hen, and ‘Hen’ is the first syllable 
of ‘Henry;’ the four eggs will tell you that this hen 
is Henry 1V. By figures the muff spells ‘1366,’ ‘m 
being the thirteenth letter of the alphabet; elimi- 
nate the ‘u,’ ‘f” being the sixth. Thus you remem- 
ber the date of Henry IV.; put your four eggs into 
the four corners of a muff.” 

But whether the muff meant the birth, accession, 


being buoyed up by any such artificial cork, is now | 
forgotten, and has to be verified only by reference | 
to history. But the best way for a person possessing 
a bad memory to avoid the inconveniences resulting, 
is to make careful notes of all that it is necessary to 
remember, and to organize his life and doings with | 
extreme punctuality and method. 


————_ +o -— — 

HOT CHESTNUTS. 
We once read of an amusing incident which hap- | 
pened to a worthy Scotch clergyman. 
preaching in the fields, one pleasant Sunday, ona 
summer's afternoon, to a group of rustics. Unfor- 
tunately for the good man, he had taken his stand 
upon a slight hummuck, in which there was a nest 
of bumble-bees. The emphatic motions of the 
preacher disturbed the bees, and several of them 
crawled up inside the legs of his breeches, Sud- 
denly he became uneasy, and indulged in antics 
that astonished the congregation. “Brethren,” he 
exclaimed, slapping his legs and jumping up and 
down, “I have, nae doubt, the word of God in my 
mouth, but the deil is in my breeks!”’ The anecdote 
was recalled to us by this story from the Hudson 
(N. Y¥.) Republican: 


Asmall urchin just large enough to wear pants, 
and probably with his first pair on with pockets, 
stepped up to astreet stand and purchased five cents’ 
worth of hot roast chestnuts. The chestnut-vender, 
pitying his tender years, assisted his customer to 
empty the measure into his little pocket. 

Soon the nuts began to feel warm, they became 
uncomfortable, they burned, and the little fellow 
could stand it no longer, and commenced to dance 
up and down with pain. 

The chestnut-vender tried to extract the nuts, but 
his hand was too large to get into the pockets. The 
cries and antics of the sufferer increased. 

The Italian became excited, and, with commenda- 
ble ingenuity, seized the boy by the heels and shook 
him, head down, until the chestnuts rolled on the 
sidewalk. With tears of joy the boy went in search 
of his mother. 

oo 


ANECDOTE OF GOETHE. 


A gentleman is always kind and considerate in his 
treatment of inferiors. He condescends “to men of 
low estate.”’” An illustration of this consideration is 
given in an anecdote of Goethe, the great German 
poet, published in the Atlantic. A lady, in whose 
family Goethe was intimate, tells the incident: 


Our servants were devoted to him, because, with 
all his personal dignity, he was so kind and human 
in his treatment of them. I remember we had once 
a cook, a young woman from the country, who took 
great pains to observe what dishes he particularly 
relished. When he visited Jena, he usually lived 
in our garden-house, and his meals were carried to 
him there. 

So, the next time he came over from Weimar, the 
cook prepared the dinner she thought he would like. 
Goethe was tired and hungry, and was so touched 
by this attention to his tastes that he said to her,— 
“Thou art a good child!’ took her head between 
his two hands, and kissed her on the forehead. 
She rushed back to the house, breathless, her 
hands clasped, and her eyes shining as I never saw 
thein before, and said to us, “Oh, he kissed me on 
the forehead!” 
+ 


NEVER SAW ONE. 
The remark often made, “We have to go abroad 
to find out what is going on at home,” is reasonable 
only in the sense that one’s attention (occupied at 
home with other matters than neighbor news) has 
more leisure when abroad. The following, how- 
ever, is a really notable illustration of the rapidity 
and completeness with which Christianity has dis- 
placed heathenism in the Hervey Islands, on the 
South Pacific Ocean: 


The English a: Missionary Herald, for Octo- 
ber, states: “Not long ago a young man came from 
Raratonga to London, and was taken to see the 
British Museum. Among the rest of the wonders 
he there saw was a row of idols, and amongst others 
a Raratongan god. He looked at it with wondrous 
curiosity, ‘and asked permission to take it in his 
hands. He looked at it all round for a while with 
great interest, passed it back to the guide, and said,— 
‘<«Thank you; that is the first idol I ever saw in my 
life.’ 
“In the time of the honored John Williams there 
were more than one hundred thousand individual 
gods in Raratonga; and so clean a sweep has the re- 
ligion of Christ made of the whole abomination, 
that a young lad of nineteen had never seen one of 
them from the day of his birth.” 





A BIG-FOOTED NEGRO. 

A negro preacher in Arkansas may say with the 
emphasis of a self-evident fact, “When I puts my 
foot down it is thar.”” He recently had a pair of 
boots made by a Memphis shoemaker, and these are 
the measurements: 
The length of the shoe is 17 3-4 inches, and 6 inch- 


es across the sole. The negro’s foot, according to 
measurement, is 14 inches around the ball, while the 





ing, are the serious faults which the plea of ‘“‘a bad 


> | ly. 


or death of this king of four eggs is a fact that, not | 


| weighs 400 pounds, and is not more than twenty-six 
years of age. He has not worn a pair of boots for 
years, and this pair is intended for Sunday, they, 
with the last on which they were made, costing $16. 


What footprints on the sands must this big-footed 
negro leave behind him! 


“His very foot has music in’t 
As he comes up the stairs.”’ 





—+or— 





WHAT “ADJOURNMENT”? MEANS. 

Boys old enough to form debating societies, de- 
light in questions of parliamentary practice. 
may be interested in the following explanation of 
| “adjournment.” 


The verb “adjourn’”’ is oftentimes used very loose- 
It is pretty well settled among parliamentarians 

| that an adjournment takes a body over at least till 
| the next day. The primary meaning of “adjourn,” 

as given by Webster, is “to put off, or defer to 
” If a body proposes to hold a second 
| session on the same day it should not “adjourn,”* but 
| “take a recess.’ 

When Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, as Lieutenant- 
| Governor, was presiding over the "Senate of New | 
York, a resolution was adopted one day that the Sen- 
ate hold another session that evening. When the 
| hour of dinner had arrived some senator moved that | 


| another day. 








Such | > 


the Senate “adjourn.” 


| clared it carried, announce 
| “adjourned until to-morrow morning at eleven 
o’clock.” 


President,”’ 


He was | has just voted to adjourn, and this last vote over- 
rides the other. 
day. 
cess’ if you wanted to meet before to-morrow. 
late now—the Senate stands adjourned until to-mor- 
row morning at eleven o'clock!” 


away wiser men. 


a quick wit, and be always ready to use it. 
quick as he may be, he sometimes finds his match, 
especially when a woman is on the witness-stand. 


said Canning to a pert young woman in the witness- 
box, “and I suppose now you consider yourself to be 
a pretty good judge of people’s ages, eh? 
so. 


witness, “I should take you to be about sixty. 
your questions, I should suppose you were about 
sixteen.” 


lady is not recorded. 
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For the Companion. 


PERSISTENCE. 

Skeleton schooner, looming strange on the far horizon’s 
rim, 

Wasted and blurred by the bitter cold, all ghastly and pal- 

and dim, 

Whither goest thou, stiff and stark, what harbor locked in 
the frost 

Steerest thou for, through the freezing spray by the hiss- 
ing breakers tossed ? 


Wherefore strivest thon, fighting still to plough thy peril- 


Against the night of the fierce north-west so woefully, 
night and day ? 

Turn thee and spread thy wings so white and fly to the 
tropic seas, 

Till the cloguing ice that loads thee now dissolves ina 
torrid breeze: 

Till the blazing sun shall melt the tar in every rope and 
Ss 


eam, 

Till thy frozen keel warm tides shall rock ina languid, 
lovely dream, 

Till thou liest lapped in per{umes sweet in some palm- 
girdled bay, 

Anchored in peace, to rest at lust, for many a golden day. 

What cheer can be in thy dreadful toil, what hope in the 
raging deep? 

What joy irom out their troubled voyage can thy worn 
seamen reap? 

Loosen thy close-reefed canvas then, fling wide thy pin- 
ions white, 

Leap the long billows, swiftly sail into the south’s de- 
light! 


Steadfast she steers to the bitter north along the horizon’s 


rim, 

Wasted and blurred by the cruel cold, dull, ghostly, and 
pallid, and dim, 

For grand are the will and courage of man, and still she 
will keep her course, 

And though she perish still will fight against nature’s ter- 
rible force, CELIA THAXTER. 


OO 
For the Companion, 


A LIFE CHANGED BY A HYMN. 


On the stage at one of the Liverpool theatres, 
a comic singer came out before the footlights to 
sing. Just as he was about to commence his 
waggish melody, the tune of a sweet Sunday 
school hymn, learned years before, came sud- 
denly to mind, and so confused him that he 
completely forgot his part. He stood a moment 
trying in vain to recall it, and then retired, cov- 
ered with shame. 

The manager, enraged at his failure, and still 
more enraged at his apparently foolish explana- 
tion, paid him the remnant of his wages and or- 
dered him at once to quit his service. 

Out of employment, he wandered about the 
city like the unclean spirit, seeking rest and 
finding none. His heart was full of curses, and 
to drown his mortification, he drank deep and 
desperately till his days and nights were one 
continual debauch. 

In the meantime, Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey 
began their meetings in Liverpool. The fame 
of the evangelists was in every mouth, and the 
young actor, hearing them discussed and ridi- 
culed among his low associates, conceived the 
idea of writing a burlesque about them for the 
stage. 

He sobered himself sufficiently to begin. But 
he felt that he could not make his work com- 
plete without more “points’’ and “hits” to give 
it zest. So he determined to attend a meeting 
himself, and hear the men whom he intended to 
lampoon. 

He went, and the same power that in the sud- 
den memory of that early hymn had driven him 
once from the stage, arrested him and held him 
a reverent listener. At the close, he remained 
among the penitent inquirers, and was soon led 
to accept the Lord Jesus as his Master. The 
young man is now in London, preparing himself 
to be a missionary. 

Often a remembered hymn will keep sacred 
hold of a wicked heart when nothing else can. 
That simple Sunday school song, to the poor 
comedian, was a voice come back from his by- 
gone and better days. In spite of himself, it 
changed his fate, and led the way to the still 
better days beyond. 

oe 
THE MANNERS OF 1738. 

Does the world move? We recently closed an 
exhibition which on certain days was visited by 
more than one hundred thousand persons. Yet 
foreigners noted the considerateness and gentle- 
ness of the vast crowds. Contrast that crowd 
with a much smaller one of fashionable ladies, 
which Lady Montague described in a letter writ- 
ten in 1738: 

_ At the last warm debate in the House of Lords 
it Was unanimously resolved that there should 
he no crowd of unnecessary auditors; conse- 
quently, the fair sex were excluded, and the 


gallery destined to the sole use of the House of 
Commons 


Nothwithstanding which determination, a 
tribe of dames resolved to show on this occasion 





that neither men nor laws could resist them. 
They presented themselves at the door at nine 
o’clock in the morning, when Sir William Saun- 
derson respectfully informed them that the 
Chancellor had made an order against their ad- 
mittance. 

The Duchess of Queensbury, as head of the 
squadron, pished at the ill-breeding of a mere 
lawyer, and desired him to let them up the 
stairs privately. After some modest refusals, he 
swore that he would not let them in. 








| moment we had a view of his furious counte- 


nance, his small eyes, and huge, flapping ears, 
Victor sprang from cover. 

“°Tis Mirza Sahib!” he cried. ‘Mirza Sa- 
hib! Mirza Sahib! come to me! Oh, you rogue! 
What are you doing here, Mirza Sahib?” 

Victor did not venture far from the trees, yet 
his words had their effect. He followed up his 
advantage with some sentences in Hindoostanee. 
The elephant took a step toward him, then 
struck off obliquely, as if to walk around us. 


Her Grace, with a noble warmth, answered | Then Victor stepped boldly forth and approached 
that they would come in, in spite of the Chancel-| him. 


lor and the whole House. This being reported, 


| 


“Mirza Sahib,”’ said he, “Mirza Sahib, you 


the peers resolved to starve them out; an order| are an old fool. Come tome.” The great brute 
was made that the doors should not be opened | came shuffling towards him. 


until they had raised their siege. 


| 


These Amazons now showed themselves quali- | 


“You have not forgotten the broken bridge, 
Mirza Sahib? For the sake of old friendship, 


fied for the duty even of foot soldiers; they | give me your hand. We have together made 
stood there till five in the afternoon, without | our camp by the Brahmaputra.” 


either sustenance or intermission, every now and 


The monster extended his trunk and laid it 


then playing volleys of thumps, kicks and raps | upon Victor’s shoulder. The meeting was really 


against the door, with so much violence that the 
speakers in the House were scarce heard. 

When the Lords were not to be conquered by 
this, the duchesses commanded a dead silence 
for half an hour; and the Chancellor, who 
thought this a certain proof of their absence, 
gave order for the opening of the door, upon 
which they all rushed in, pushed aside their 
competitors, and placed themselves in the front 
row of the gallery. 

They stayed there till after eleven, when the 
House rose, and during the debate gave applause 
and showed marks of dislike, not only by smiles 
and winks, but by noisy laughs and apparent 
contempt. 


2 
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WHAT GARTERS DO. 


A writer in the Popular Science Monthly as- 
serts that in New York city one-half of the num- 
ber of out-door patients treated by a hospital 
surgeon suffer from diseases due toa want of 
knowledge of the laws of health and cleanliness. 
Among these diseases he mentions the following: 
Varicose ulcers from dress; skin diseases from 
want of cleanliness; chest diseases and fevers 
from defective ventilation. But the writer men- 
tions one disease to which and to its cause we 
invite considerate attention. The disease is the 
varicose ulcer caused by varicose veins, which 
are caused by the ordinary elastic garter. The 
writer says: 





In varicose veins, the valves which help to 
support the column of blood are to a great extent 
destroyed, though the veins have been distended 
by mechanical obstruction to the free return of 
the blood from the extremities, thereby distend- 
ing the lower veins and separating the edges of 
the valves. 

Thus, the weight of an uninterrupted column 
has to be borne by the veins. This, of course, 
causes further distention, giving rise to conges- 
tion of the capillaries of the skin, and causing 
swelling, eczema, and ultimately ulceration. 

This is the varicose ulcer so common in the la- 
boring classes. It is always difficult to heal, and 
often impossible, except by prolonged rest in bed. 

The most frequent and flagrant cause of ob- 
struction is the ordinary elastic garter. Children 
should never wear them at all, as the stockings 
can be perfectly well kept up by attachment of 
elastic straps to the waistband. 

If garters are worn, it is important to know 
how to apply them with the least risk of harm; 
at the bend of the knee the superficial veins of 
the leg unite, and go deeply into the underpart 
of the thigh beneath the ham-string tendons. 

Thus a ligature below the knee obstructs all 
the superficial veins, but if the constriction is 
above, the ham-string tendons keep the pressure 
of the veins which return the blood from the 
legs; unfortunately, most people in ignorance of 
the above facts, apply the garter below the knee. 


——_——-+@+ —___— 


CHASED BY AN ELEPHANT. 

A correspondent of the New York ews gives 
this account of a fright in an English Village 
caused by an enraged elephant escaped from a 
menagerie. A young man from India recognized 
the brute as one he had befriended when in that 
country, at the time of some accident while 
crossing a broken bridge, and he takes advan- 
tage of the elephant’s gratitude. 


A light carriage, containing only a lady, came 
dashing over the hill beyond the school-house; 
while in close pursuit, with terrible trumpetings, 
rushed a gigantic elephant. The horse cleared 
himself from the carriage, and as he did so, the 
ady was thrown insensible upon the grass by 
the roadside. 

The school-house door was open, and the af- 
frighted steed sprang through it. Terror-stricken 
faces thronged the windows, but the elephant 
was without, and there was no retreat. We 
could hear the wild snorting of the horse, min- 
gled with the screams of children, as the ele- 
phant, trumpeting forth his rage, with trunk 
aloft, ran fiercely around the building. 

“We must gain the clump of maples in rear of 
the house,”’ said Victor, ‘‘and try to divert his at- 
tention, or he will tear the building to splinters.” 

Accordingly, we ran to the spot designated, 
and commenced shouting,—the gnarled old trees, 
close together, being our fortress. Just as we 
reached the place, the horse, snorting and rear- 
ing, thrust his head through a window with a 
— crashing of sash and glass, and out 

1e came. 

Then the elephant, ignorant of his enemy’s es- 
cape, came tearing around between ourselves 
and the building. 








Perhaps he suspected what | 


affecting. Victor soon delivered the noble creat- 
ure to the custody of its master, who had hur- 
ried to the scene. 





For the Companion. 


DEGREE. 


What if the great earth where our life 
Appears so vast and fierce a strife, 
Where mighty kingdoms rise and sink, 
Where warriors fight, reformers think, 
Where statesmen —, where poets rave, 
Where science makes the lightning slave,— 
Nay, what if all that meets our sight 
In starry calms of utmost night, 
All —= complexities we trace 
In the awful altitudes of space, 
All orbs among those baffling heights, 
The suns of myriad satellites,— 
What if all these, and all they hold 
Of lands and peoples manifold, 
Were to the eyes of one afar— 
One mortalas we mortals are,— 
Like those mere giddy motes that dance 
Within a sunbeam’s lucid lance, 
While he, in strange stupendous ways, 
Lived on through monstrous nights and days, 
Able, if chance should so allot, 
To breathe us in and know it not! 

EpGar Fawcett. 


——_——_—++or - --- - 
A CANE THAT “WENT OFF.” 
A wag in the Philadelphia Bulletin thus il- 
lustrates the danger of fooling with unfamiliar 
tools: 


Last summer Butterwick’s brother spent a 
few weeks with him. He owned a “pistol cane,” 
which he carried about with him loaded, but 
when he went away, he accidentally left it be- 
hind, and without explaining to Butterwick that 
it was different from ordinary canes. 

So, one afternoon, a few days later, Butter- 
wick went out to Keyser’s farm to look at some 
stock, and he picked up the cane to take along 
with him. When he got to Keyser’s, the latter 
went to the barn-yard to show him an extraor- 
dinary kind of a new pig that he had developed 
by cross-breeding. 

“Now that pig,’”’ says Keyser, ‘“‘just beats hol- 
low all the other pigs on the Atlantic slope. 
Take him any way you please, he’s the most 
gorgeous pig anywheres around. Fat! why, 
he’s all fat! There’s no leanon him. He aint 
anything but a solid mass of lard. Put that pig 
near fire, and in twenty minutes his naked 
skeleton ’d be standing there in a puddle of 
grease. That’s a positive fact. Now you just 
feel his shoulder.”’ 

Then Butterwick lifted up his cane and gave 
the pig a poke. He poked it two or three times, 
and he had just remarked,— 

“That certainly is a splendid pig,’ when he 
gave it another poke, and then, somehow, the 
pistol in the cane went off, and the pig rolled 
over and expired. 

“What in the mischief d’you do that for?” 
exclaimed Keyser, amazed and indignant. 

*Do it for? I didn’t do it! This thundering 
cane must have been made out of an old gun- 
barrel, with the load left in. I never had the 
least idea, I pledge you my word, that there was 
anything the matter with it.’’ 

“That’s pretty thin,”’ said Keyser. ‘You had 
a grudge agin that pig, because you couldn’t 
scare up a pig like him, and you killed him on 
purpose.”’ 

“That's perfectly ridiculous.” 

“Oh, maybe itis. You'll just fork over two 
hundred dollars for that piece of pork, if you 
please.”’ 

“Tl see you in Dutch Guinea first.” 

They had a scuffle over it, and finally they 
went to law about it. Of course Mr. Butterwick 
“got his case,’’ but he walks with a hickory 
stick now. 


+o 


HE “MOTIONED AND HOLLERED.”’ 

Some men do not seem to know how to deal 
with difficulties too mighty for them so well as 
Artemas Ward did with the bear. ‘‘He was 
bigger than I, and I forgave him,”’ said Artemas. 
The Detroit Free Press says a countryman, 
covered with mud, rushed into the police head- 
quarters in that city the other day, and wanted 
the chief to come out on Michigan Avenue and 
arrest a railroad. He had just driven into 
town with ‘‘one of the best horse wagons in the 
State,’’ and met with a sudden mishap. 

“Was there a horse attached?”’ said the chief. 

“Yes, sir, there was, and there were two bar- 
rels of cider in the wagon. Just as I was com- 
ing to the crossing, I saw a locomotive sliding 
down for me, head up and mouth opened. My 
old horse stood there, and danced, and pawed, 
= scraped, and I couldn’t get him to budge a 
‘001 


“Did the train stop?”’ asked the chief. 
“Stop! No, sir, she didn’t. I saw that there 


had happened, or it may have been our voices! would bea terrible catastrophe unless something 


that m 


e him turn and look about him. The | was done, and I stood up in the wagon, and mo- 
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tioned, and hollered, and motioned, for the en- 
gine to back water. But she didn’t. She 
ploughed right along as if I wasn’t nobody; and 
when she struck the wagon, things turned dark, 
They found me over the fence, tangled up with 
hoops, and staves, and spokes, and there wasn’t 
a piece left of that wagon bigger’n a king-bolt. 
The horse ran away, and hasn't been found yet.”’ 

“Well?” 

‘Well, the fellers around there laughed and 
grinned, and took on, as if it was the biggest 
joke they ever heard of, and when I demanded 
damages, they laughed louder than ever. There 
I was, a complete wreck, and there they was, 
yelling like Injuns. Doesn’t this case come un- 
der some law or other?” 

The chief looked very solemnly at the distant 
horizon, and then advised the farmer to go to 
the railroad officials and state his case. 

“T druther git out a search-warrant, or some- 
thing, and put the law right to ’em,”’ replied the 
man, “for [ can prove by three different men 
that I hollered, and motioned, and hollered, 
enough to stop sixteen trains.” 

His mud-covered back was last seen dodging 
down Jefferson Avenue. 
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UNPLEASANT SLEEPING COM- 
PANION. 

One Sam Johnson, of Kansas City, did not 
heed his sop as he should. He tried an ex- 
periment with a boa constrictor, and now he is 
convinced that the fable of ‘‘The Countryman 
and the Snake” is true. The natural antipathy 
between man and the serpent has been intensi- 
fied in Sam’s case, for he holds that serpents in 
general, and boa constrictors in particular, are 
ungrateful ‘“‘varmints,’’ upon whom kindness is 
wasted. A sick boa constrictor had been left in 
Sam’s charge by a circus company. He had 
nursed it back to health, and, as he thought, 
had established intimate relations with it. The 
Kansas City Mail tells how Sam was mistaken 
as to the nature of the intimacy: 


Two or three nights ago, when the weather 
turned so suddenly and severely cold, Johnson 
found that the boa was benumbed with cold, and 
apparently half dead. With a strange disregard 
of consequences, he took the half-frozen snake 
from its box, and placed it in his own warm bed 
from which he had risen. 

He then returned to bed, intending, when the 
snake should revive from its chilled and be- 
numbed condition, to replace it in its box. 

Unfortunately, Johnson fell into a doze and 
then into a deep sleep. From his sound slum- 
ber he was awakened by a horrible sense of suf- 
focation about his chest. 

He awoke to find himself in the terrible coils 
of the boa constrictor, which had been warmed 
to life and fury in Johnson's bed. 

The unfortunate man comprehended in an in- 
stant his fearful danger. Great drops of sweat 
started to his brow, as in an agony of horror he 
realized the nature of his peril. 

With the energy of despair, he grasped the 
snake with both hands, and, with almost super- 
human strength, and in a manner he can scarce- 
ly recall, succeeded at last in uncoiling its hateful 
folds from his body, dragged the struggling boa 
to its box, and safely secured it in its old quar- 
ters. 

A severe nervous attack succeeded the fright 
and horror the strange combat lad occasioned, 
and not another wink did Johnson sleep that 
night. 


— +o semanas 


HOW A PIG BECAME A HORSE. 


A lady, who has several grown sons and 
daughters, told me that when her first-born boy 
was a very young baby, a gentleman gave him 
half a dollar. She told her husband that she 
would, with that, provide the little fellow a horse 
to ride by the time he was twenty-one years of 


age. 

With the half-dollar she bought a pig. She 
fed the pig with such scraps, &c., from the 
kitchen, as would otherwise have been thrown 
away, for she had determined that her husband 
should not ineur any expense in the plan which 
she had adopted to get the horse. In about 
twelve months, when the pig had become large 
enough to be fattened for pork, she bought eight 
bushels of corn, promising the neighbor of whom 
she bought it that she would pay him when she 
had killed and sold the hog. So, in a few 
months, the animal had reached such a size that 
he brought about fourteen dollars. 

With this fourteen dollars she bought a calf, 
using the balance of the money to pay her hus- 
band all expense of keeping the calf, except the 
grass which it ate in the fields. 

In the course of two or three years, the calf 
had grown so well that it brought thirty-five 
dollars. 

This amount, after paying all expenses not 
before paid, was quite sufficient for the purchase 
of acolt, almost ready to be put under the sad- 
dle; and by the time her little boy was six years 
old, his horse was ready for him,but he was not 
quite large enough to take a ride. 


Some of our young readers can act on this hint, 
forthemselves. A ten-year-old farmer-boy may, 
if he will, turn a pig (or something else, perhaps 
a lamb) into a horse before he is seventeen. 


+o 





THE READING PosTMASTER.—The latest thing 
in postal-cards (which post-masters and their 
clerks are forbidden to read) is the case of a 
post-master who ran out from his wayside sta- 
tion the other day, flourishing a card, and calling 
out to a lady as she drove up to meeta lady 
friend, ‘You'd better read it! She aint comin’:”’ 
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Forthe Companion, 


TRICK WITH TRICK. 
ILLUSTRATED BY MISS LATHBURY. 

Dinah, the cat, had a cunning trick 

That Betty, the cook, had taught her; 
She sat up straight like a kangaroo, 
And dropping her fore paws still and true, 
She drank from a spoon the sweet milk new, 

Or ate the meat that was brought her, 





Dinah was such a charming puss 
No wonder that all must pet her: 
She was ready to frolic in any stir, 
She followed Betty with coaxing purr, 
And sat a-ia-kangaroo to her 
Whenever a want beset her, 


Admiring Betty was very kind, 
But her patience was unstable; 
She tired of dealing out titbits at last, 
For eager pussy performed so fast, 
She couldn’t enjoy her own repast 
As she sat at the dinner-table. 


Then Betty thought of an old man’s way 
Of daubing the cat with butter. 
Said she, “Now I must match trick with trick ; 
*Twill take hera whole half-hour to lick 
The luscious flavor from nose and cheek, 
Where it seems to stick and smut her.” 





So pussy sat with devoted air, 
From which no clatter could win her; 
She licked her paw, and she pawed her face, 
As solemn as though she were saying grace; 
And that is the way she kept her place 
While Betty was eating dinner. E. L. E. 
a ee 
For the Companion. 


JOHNNY’S CIRCUS. 
All that Johnny knows about a circus is what 
he has seen when one has sometimes passed 
along the street, sowhen Mimi and he played 
circus the other day, it was the grand procession 
they played, and not what goes on in the tent. 
Itamused Johnny very much for the whole of a 
rainy forenoon. 
They had it on the floor, but a table would do 
just as well. Mimi took her scissors and a quan- 
tity of rather stiff paper, and this was what she 
said first,— 
“Here is the house a little boy lives in.’’ 


As she spoke, she rapidly cut out a plain, com- 


fortable house, something like this: 





You see twoof the windows have their blinds 
\urown open; the others are closed. ‘Lhe front 


A A Aare to be bent at right angles with the | t 


Then the house stands erect, just as lead sol- 

diers do. 

Next Mimi said,— 

“Here’s the fence in front of the little boy’s | 
house.’ And a strip of paper fell from her 

quick fingers, like this: 





The paper, of course, was doubled some to 
produce this. A A Aare the supports, to be bent 
each way alternately. Mimi stood the fence up 
before the house and said, as her scissors flew,— 
“Here’s the little boy running 

down the path to see the circus.” 
hin A pencil gave him a face and 
O © buttons, and A A held him up like 

IN a big pair of snow shoes. 

fa! JX “Now,” said Mimi, “here are 
some other little boys standing on 
the sidewalk.” 


By doubling the 


N 2p og paper, Mimi cut 
half-a-dozen boys at 
once. 


“Now make the 
5S cireus come!’’ said 
fa /A\ Johnny, in joyous 

expectation. 
‘Here comes the elephant!’* cried Mimi, and 
she bent out the A’s, and stood him up in 
the middle of the 
street. (He ought 
to be four times 
as large as this 





picture.) 
“Now I want 
camels!’ demand- 


ed Johnny. 
Mimi doubled 
camels at once, with 





her paper and cut four 
Arabs on their backs. 

In the same way she 
cut two giraffes and a 
pair of ostriches, and 
this made a grand be- 
ginning of the proces- 
sion. The paper being 
stiff everything stood up 
beautifully. 

Then she cut a num- 
ber of covered wagons, 
or cars, supported in the 
same way, each wheel having two A’s to be 
bent opposite ways. 











ON 
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pot 








A A 
These were drawn by horses, very well shaped 
ones, for Mimi cut a picture of a horse out of an 
agricultural paper for a pattern. 

On one car there stood 
a tiger, and on another 
a Hon, but for the most 
part there was the usual 
tantalizing concealment. 

Now the procession was 
quite a long one, and no 
wonder the little boys on 
the sidewalk flung their hats. 

“But where’s the chariot?” asked Johnny. 
“O, I hoped you would forget that!’’ said Mi- 
mi, laughing, but she cut one as well as she 
could, and it was drawn by I don’t know how 
many horses. 

“Now a tent, Mimi, a tent for them to goto!” 
directed Johnny; so Mimi bent and rolled a large 
piece of paper to look like a tent, and kept it in 
shape by a pin or two. 

A strip of blue tissue paper fastened to a pin 
at the very top of the tent made a pretty pen- 
nant, and the scene was really quite gay. 

Mimi sang “Yankee Doodle’ and played it 
was the band. 

Twelve o’clock struck before they had any 
idea it was noon, and in came cousin Ted. 

“‘Ho!’’ he said, in his supercilious boy-fash- 
ion, after he had examined the procession, ‘‘I 
can tell you a better way to make ’em stand up. 
Just cut out a cow without any supports at all, 
and bend its legs a little apart, and it will stand 





a farm-yard, Johnny, come to me.” 


he house, or the fence, or the bays, or the cars, 


house, two of them forward and the other back. | so I believe I'll keep to my own plan.” 


“All right,”’ said Ted. ‘Only when you want 








“More boys! more boys!” urged Johnny, and 
Mimi went on cutting out more boys and more 
houses till the dinner-bell rang. Then they had | 
togo. They left the circus procession standing | 
in line on the floor, and it did really look very 
natural and pretty. Mary L. B. BRANCH. 
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For the Companion. 


GINX’S MUSING. 
Tis a winter night; 
In the firelight 
Ginx sits with his hand upon his chin, 
With grave, still gaze 
Fixed on the blaze, 
Whata brown, deep study he is in! 


His thoughtful face, 
And the baby grace 
Of the chubby elbow on his knee, 
Do look so quaint, 
I would like to paint 
A picture of them for all to see. 


Ah, now I know 
By the flush and glow | 
We shall hear what Ginx is thinking soon! 
He points to the blaze, 
And, sighing, says, 
“It flies like my little red balloon!” 


Poor little boy, 
That bubble toy, 
His heart’s delight, was lost one day! 
Loosing the string, 
The scarlet thing 
Up in the far air blew away. 


So now, the same 
Flight in the flame 
His innocent, shrewd eyes can see; 
The dimpled chin 
His hand within, 
And the chubby elbow on his knee. 
Mrs, CLARA Doty BATES, 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The initials give the name of one who sought an ele- 
vated station whilst in the exercise of the humblest du- 
ties of life; unable to retain the position he gained, he 
lostacrown. The finals spell the name of the companion 
of his labors who shared his elevation and was involved in 
his fall. 

A way of advancement. 

What might have averted the misfortune? 

The nature of the trouble. 

What may have been the height they endeavored 
to reach? s KATE 8 


EASY WORD SQUARE, 





up as good as anything.” 
“So it will,” owned Mimi, as she tried it. 


“ey 
a 





wor is vias. 


may do very well for cows, but it won’t do for 








EVELYN LALDWIN. 


3. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
Each word is composed of three letters; the central let- 


ters taken downward spell the name of a celebrated en- 
tertainment, 


Cold water, when winter is brisk; 
A wager which people oft risk ; 
A country hotel fills the bills; 
What you’ve done when you've eaten your fill; 
In number I’m just a decade ; 
I'm the name of many a maid; 
*Tis the number you first learned to count; 
Fills the mouth of your horse ere you mount; 
A carriage that runs at great speed ; 
. Every thing I include—true, indeed; 
. Isa place of repose, you will find; 
. Isa tool of a time-honored kind; 
. An antic and mimicking brute; 
. Isa thing to hold goods, ware or fruit; 
. An insect which killed a great queen ; 
- Hand apparel, which oft you have seen ; 
. How Adam and Eve served the apple; 
. A drink that holds men in its grapple; 
. A child that can never be queen ; 
. The last word in a book, that is seen. 
ELGIF BELL. 
4. 


ANIMAL RHYME PUZZLE, 


The answer to the first line of each couplet names an 
animal. The answer to the second line of each couplet 
rhymes with the first, and may or may not be the name 
of an animal. 


RE SeensyeeNE 


SXAMPLE: 

Catch me napping if you can (weasel), 

Fullers use me, every man (teasel). 
Night thieves haunting barns and docks, 
Catching moths mid twilight rocks. 
Frisky climber, leap and spring! 
Destitute of everything. 
Eyeless almost, yet I see 
Quite enough to dig in me. 
Traps our sorrow, checks our joy, 
Tassels on my ears, my boy. 
Hoarding musk in Afric bowers, 
Shrubby hedge-plant white with flowers. 
Short-tailed prairie burrower I, 
Lazy, lounging, worthless, sly. 
Hypocrite, persimmon lever, 

Fair on tree, and shrub, and clover. 
Tail a trowel, tooth an axe, 

Busy toiler making sacks. 

For my fur the trapper yearns, 
Swain immortalized by Burns. 

WAKE ROBIN, 


REBUS. 





























Twelve words of four syllables each, and all be- 
ginning with the same syllable. GRANGER. 





Conundrums. 


When are trying times? Going to the dress- 
maker’s. 
What movement is that of a man hoeing a row of 
potatoes? A row-tater-y movement, of course. 
Why is a compositor like a cripple? Because he 
can’t get along wi(hout his stick. 
Why is a chicken like a farmer? 
delight in a full crop. 
What is the difference between horse-racing and 
going to church? One makes men bet, the other 
makes them better. 


Because both 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
LNEWYEARSDAY 


BENEVOLENCE 
BEWITCHMENT 
CHRYSOBERYL 
PREDECESSOR 
REVELATIONS 
ENTERPRISES 
WORTHLESSLY 
RECOMMENDED 
DEFERENTIAL 
OBSERVATORY 
2, Fire-arms. 
3 ALERT 
CHEAP 
COAST 
TRAPS 
RELAP 
REDYE 
FINIS 
DEN SE 
WRECK 
HYENA 
SPEAR 
DREAM 
D R EA R-—A Happy New Year. 





Bum Bom 


5. Loft, couch, red-top, fringe, blue, English bent, 
oat, barn-yard, quack, panic, toothache, sand, weath- 
er, seaside, marsh, burr, bottle, rye, Seneca, Egyp- 
tian, Job’s tears, canary, chess, sesame, plume, cane, 
crab, darnel, reed, spear, cat-tail, broom, brome, 
quaking, blue-joint, cockspur, June, orchard, beard, 
sweet-scented vernal, meadow, melic, millet, mans 
na, union, Bermuda, dog’s couch, Timothy, 
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THE UNFAITHFUL WATCHMAN. 

He was a railroad watchman, and he did not en- 
joy a snow-storm. One snowy night, when a freight 
train was obliged to remain longer than usual ata 
station on the New York Central, he was sent back 
on the road to signal the expected express train, 
The snow fell thick and fast. It was not an agreea- 
ble task to stand exposed to the cold and the snow, 
holding a red lantern, and the caboose car near by 
was warm and comfortal Besides, the express 
was not yet due. So he sought in the caboose refuge 
from the storm. 

While he was making himself comfortable, the 
“express” passed and ran into the freight train. 
locomotives were ruined, a number of 
freight cars broken into pieces, two cars—containing 
“express’’ matter express messenger 
killed, and several passengers injured, all of which 
resulted from a watchman making himself comfort- 
able when his duty demanded that he should be un- 
comfortable. The service of that man was to stand 
and wait. It was a simple duty. Because he was 
unfaithful in one little service, disaster followed. 


Several 


burned, an 


a ~ _ 
MOON-STRUCK, 


In the 121st Psalm it is written of those who put 
their trust in God’s protection, “The sun shall not 
smite thee by day, nor the moon by night.” The al- 
lusion to the moon is explained by the common be- 
lief in the East that exposure to the moon’s rays 
while sleeping is injurious, Travellers in Oriental 
countries have noticed that when the natives slept 
out-of-doors, they invariably, if the moon was shin- 
ing, covered their faces. A similar traditional be- 
lief about the influence of the moon is shown by our 
word /unatic, from luna, the moon, which means 
literally moon-struck. An Indian correspondent 
writes to Nature an explanation of this Oriental be- 
lief: 

There isa popular belief that it is dangerous to 
sleep in full moonshine, as it is supposed to produce 
some injurious effect called moon-stroke. A clear 
sky admits of rapid radiation, and any person ex- 

osed to such radiation is sure to be chilled by rapid 
oss of heat. There is reason to believe that under 
the circumstances paralysis of one side of the face 
is sometimes likely to occur from chill, as one side 
of the face is more likely to be exposed to rapid ra- 
diation and consequent loss of its heat. 

This chill is more likely to occur when the sky is 
perfectly clear and in afull moon, I have often 
slept in the open air in India on a clear summer 
night when there was no moon, and although the 
first part of the night may have been hot, yet 
towards two or three o'clock in the morning the 
chill has been so great that I have often been awak- 
ened by an ache in my forehead, which I have as 
often counteracted by wrapping a handkerchief 
round my head and drawing the blanket over my face. 

As the chill is likely to be greatest on a very clear 
night, and the clearest nights are likely to be those 
on which there is a bright moonshine, it is very pos- 
sible that neuralgia, paralysis, or some other similar 
injury, caused by sleeping in the open air, has been 
attributed to the moon, when the proximate cause 
may really have been the chill. 

- - -_ 
IN BAD COMPANY. 

The following, from the Boston Journal, tells the 
way confiding people are sometimes tricked by sus- 
piciously agreeable strangers. It is a warning (es- 
pecially to ladies) not to form acquaintances when 
travelling: 

A correspondent relates that a short time ago one 
of Boston's most respected daughters went to New 
York ona short visit. In the boat two ladies formed 
her acquaintance, and when they arrived in the 
great metropolis seemed loath to give up their new 
friend, but asked that she would take the same car- 
riage with them, which she did. Very soon they 
alighte dat their place of destination, and the Bos- 
tonian rode on to her hotel, when, to her astonish- 
ment, she was accosted by a detective who drove up 
at the same time and asked her to take a seat fn his 
carriage. She asked for an explanation, but the of- 
ticer of the law would make none. He only coolly 
and sarcastically said,— 





“Madam, you act your part admirably.” 

She was then taken to the police statie.. here 
they alighted, and she was obliged to give “tip her 
keys coal allow them to examine the contents of her 
trunk, which they did in a most thorough manner; 
but not finding anything but what a lady would take 
on such a journey, they became somewhat embar- 
rassed, and acknowledged to their fair prisoner that 
they had been laboring under a mistake. 

The two ladies with whom she became acquainted, 
the officer informed her, were among the most noted 
shoplifters and pickpockets in New York, and had 
been to Boston for a few days, following up their 
old business; so, of course, the inference was that 
they had brought home a companion, who had the 
booty in her trunk. So they let the women escape 
them, and followed, as they thought, the stolen 
goods; but the fair professionals did not so easily 
surrender their plunder. The Boston lady is now 
very suspicious of every one who seeks her acquaint- 
ance, except through the proper channels. 


aa ~ - 
ONLY TWO FEET FROM DEATH, 
Here follows a picture of a thrilling situation, in- 
volving a drunken watchman’s crime and an almost 
miraculous warning, just in time to prevent its con- 
sequences. A man from Denver told the story to 
the Rocky Mountain News: 


He was on his way West on a train on the Chicago 
and Alton Railroad, on the night of the 6th of No- 
vember, and had a berth on a sleeping car, all un- 
conscious of danger, when the conductor awoke him 
and asked him to come out and see how narrowly 
he had escaped death. Wolfe followed him, and 
found the train standing on the bridge that crosses 
the Mississippi at Louisiana, Mo. The conductor 
led him to the front of the engine, and there, several 
hundred feet from the shore, was a yawning chasm 
over one hundred feet wide. The river had under- 
mined the third pier from the shore, and still some 
distance from the draw, and it had gone down, car- 
rying a whole section of the bridge with it. 

The time of night was 11.45, and the freight train 
had crossed safely at 11. The engineer gave the ac- 
customed three whistles as he approached the 
bridge, and the position of the signal lights showed 
=< the draw was shut. The engineer, whose name 

s P. McNamara, said that, as he approached the 
bridge, he was seized with a strong presentiment 
that all was not right. He could see no signal from 
the watchman, always kept on duty at the bridge, 
and proceeded very slowly, 

Allfat once, and he could not tell why he did it, 
the engineer reversed the engine and stopped the 
train, He got off to look ahead, and found the pi- 
lot within two feet of the yawning chasm. Another 
turn of the wheels, and he never would have lived 
to tell the story, nor, in all probability, any of the 
hundred or more passengers in the five coaches, 
which would have inevitably plunged into the roar- 
ing torrent fifty feet below. Itseems the watchman, 
who had passed over the bridge after the freight 
passed, had gone on a spree, and was found drunk 
in the city. The train was delayed until the next 
morning, and the passengers transferred. 


— 
THE SPARROW’S FUNERAL, 


A mishap occurred at a sparrow’s funeral in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., which is thus described by the Union 
of that city: 

Those who have visited the City Hall cannot have 
failed to notice the little house placed on the limb 
of one of the trees that stand in the grass plot in 
front of the building. This house has been occupied 
by - ‘eed of sparrows, and yesterday one of them 
died. 

Ascertaining this fact by some reason of bird log- 
ic, the others undertook to remove the dead bird by 
dragging it out through the little hole by which they 
are accustomed toenter. Some of the family super- 
intended the job outside, while the others essayed 
to push the body from the interior. 

They succeeded iu getting half of the body out, 
when the bird stuck fast, preventing those within 
from coming out and those outside from entering. 
The united efforts of the colony were unsuccessful 
in removing the obstruction, and they set up such a 
chattering as attracted the attention of some of the 
workmen of the City Hall. 

A ladder was procured, placed against the tree, 
and one of them, mounting it, pulled the dead bird 
out, gg so relieved the anxiety of the disturbed 
family. 


>---— 


A WEIGHTY FAMILY. 

One New England family seems to have been oc- 
cupied with weighty matters on Thanksgiving day. 
Fish did not grace the table, and yet scales were a 
part of the entertainment. Their transactions are 
thus reported: 

Ata reunion on Thanksgiving day of the family of 
one of the old residents of West Boylston, Mass., in 
which there are four solid sons, and one solider 
daughter, three average daughters-in-law, and a 
medium-sized son-in-law, with grandchildren 
enough to make the number up to fifteen, the fol- 
lowing statistics were taken: United weight before 
dinner, 1862 pounds ; united weight after dinner, 
1897) 4; net gain, 3544; average gain per person, 

7 205 greatest gain of any person, 444; smallest gain 
oa any person, 44, greatest weight before dinner, 
185; greatest weight after dinner, 189%; smallest 
weight before dinner, 2844; smallest weight after 
dinner, 2844, 





CREEPING THINGS. 

Children resemble poets in the readiness with 
which they see analogies, or are influenced by asso- 
ciations ‘of ideas. For instance, read this incident 
which occurred at the Methodist Sunday school at 
Newton: 

The teacher of the infant class was questioning 
them on Peter's vision. The “four-footed beasts” 
were readily disposed of; but when she asked what 
the creeping things were, a little girl hit upon a 
happy thought, and said, with great animation, 
“Babies!” As the teacher hesitated about accept- 
ing this part of the vision, the little one insisted, 
“Why, babies are creeping things!” 


———_—_@-—__—— 


SArp a woman speaker in a New Haven suffrage 
meeting, “Woman is in every respect the equal of 
man. Her reputation for heroic bravery,”’—at that 
point, a mouse ran into sight, and the orator jumped 
on the table and screame 

dacaconcndiiniacinetaas 


DuRING a session of a county court in the interior 
of England, a witness was asked if he was not a 
husbandman, when he coolly replied, amid the 
laughter of the court, “No, sir, I'se not married.” 


Corticelli Sewings and Twist 


Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use. Com. 











40 GRANITE. or Bristol Cards, 10 cts. and 3c stamp. 
CROSSMAN, South Amherst, Mass. 
2 << “sive ‘Fine Mixed Cards, with name. 10 cts., 
2 post-paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
25 Elegant Cards, 18 styles, with name, We, » post 
paid. GEO. 1. REED & CO.,N ASSAU »N. ¥ 


FREE ; yreat Centennial Puzzle for one st: unp. 
BOWEN & BICKFORD, Brockton, Mass. 
31 “Mixed | Cords, 10 cts.; 310 —— Free; Agents 
wanted. B. - STRONG & CO.,G serry pie Be 
$20 A MONTH. Outfit worth: $l, fr 
Excel. Mfg. Co., 151 Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
2. FANCY CARDS. Ali styles, with name. 10 
cents, postpaid. J. B, HUSTED, Nassau, N. 


(‘LARK’S INDELIBLE PENCIL CO., Box 
141, Northampton, Mass. Samples mailed. 


REVOLVERS °3:: 70 styles. Ill. Cat, free. 
WESTERN GUN Works, Chicago, Ill. 
BIG PA to sell our RUBBER PRINTING STAMPS. 
Terms free. Taylor & Co., Cleveland, oO. 
C 40 Cards, 10 tints, beautifully printed, exe 
que perfumed, ete post-paid, for 15¢3 
2 Packs, 25c. NDALL CARD CO., Boston, Mass. 
25 Large snowflake Visiting C ards (9 tints), with your 
name finely egg upon them all for only 15 cents. 
Address NATIONAL CARD CO., NORTHFORD, Conn. 
Finely Printed Visiting Cards, (9 tints,) with 
40: your name on them all for only 10 cts. Write for 
sample. STAR PRINTING Co., Northford, Conn. 
0O* “MIXED CARDS with name, 10 cts. and stamp. 


Agent’s outfit, 10 cts. Samples for stam 
Address M. W. DOWD & CO. -» Bristol, Conn. 


5 FINELY PRINTED Visiting Cards, 10 vari- 
eties, in splendid Case, for 25 cts. 9 samples for 3c. 
stamp. B. KNEELAND & a o., Brockton, Mass. 


WILL print your name on 50 X Fine plain 
or 30 Assorted cards for 10c & 3c 
stamp. JEWETT & KinG, Box 436, New Haven, ct. 














ee to agents. 














ANTE —Men to solicit orders for our goods; 
permanent employment; good sal- 
ae Gnior Travelling expenses paid by Company. 
nion Industrial Works, Cincinnati, 0. 


“NewGoodsnever before introduced for 
Terms that ean’t be beat. Mammoth AGENTS 
Catalogue free. E. NASON & Co., 111 Nassau st. N. ¥. 


y Made by ONE agent i in 57 days! 13new 
articles, samples free. Address 
Vee C. M. LIMING TON, Chicago. 


neatly printed on 50 Nice Bristol, Cards 
oe lj ce. 


sent for 15 c.; 50 Granite, 20 c. 0 Ac- 
Other styles at like rates. ok rd 

Jases 10 & 15 c. each. Standard Card Co., Brockton, Mass. 
> and steady work for one or 

GOOD I A Y two enterprising men or wo- 

men in each county. Address, J. LATHAM & CO., 419 

Washington Street, Boston, Mass 

A NEW DEPARTURE. “Men wanted to travel 














and sell our Old and Staple MANUFACTURES. To 
dealers; no peddling. $75 PER MONTH. Hotel and 
Travelling Expenses paid. Apply by letter or in per- 
son to S. A. Grant & Co.,2,4,6& 8 Home St., Cincinnati,O. 


KURIOSITIES Bought and sold. Descriptive Cata- 
logue of U. S. and Foreign Coin, 20c. 
Old Chinese Pirate Coin and ist? price list, 9c. 

Address FRANK 8S. LUSK, CLEVELAND, O. 


“A LL PERSONS afflicted with Kidney Disease, Pain 
in the Back, and all Urinary Diseases, Diabetes, 
Gravel, Dropsy, Nervous Debility, in either sex, should 
at o} once <n lunT’s REMEDY. 
40 FA Mixed Visiting Cards, 10 cts.; 50 Chromo. 
40 ao 12 New Year’s Cards, 25 cts.; 20 Acquaint- 
ance, 10 cts.; 20 Flirtation, 10 cts.; 20 Transparent, 5 cts.; 
20 Comical Devil Ce Coote. li cts. Agent’s outfit, 15 cts. 


VENS BROS., Northford, Conn. 


new, « See 
EO. 















For 10 cents and stamp we will send 
FIVE very interesting stories, by the 
best authors, TWO beautiful SONGS 
and TWO INsTRUMENTAL PIEcEs; all 
ges each, and words and music c omplete. 
PRTC Cc HARDSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 











od a CARDS. No two alike. Best as- 
sortment out, perfumed, with elegant case, 30c.: 12 
Glass Scroll Cards, in go! d, 25c.; 25 Acquaintance, 12 kinds, 
Eureka Blank Scroll, 20c. Agents ‘wanted! Outfit, 10c. 
Samples, 3c. U. 8. CARD CO., Warsaw, N.Y 
as bead STYLISH VISITING CARDS, with 
Embossed Cards, 25 cts. Agent’s Sample Book 
Complete, 50 cts. Agents wanted. ape 
for stamp. FRENCH & ROUN 
SHORT HAND WITHOUT A MASTER— 
Odell’s System, by which the nature of taking down 
in a few hours. Sixty-second Edition, with a su ple- 
a ave 25 cts. Sent on receipt of price, . HAPPY 
HOUR S CO., No. 1 Chambers Street, New York 
Decalcomanie, 25 cents; Bouquets, Frui 
Wreaths, Birds, Butterflies, Animals, &c. 
tures, large and small, 25 cents. 
je Send 40 Extra } Mixed Cards, with 
your name neatly printed on them 
all, for 10 cts. and’stamp. ‘his is the 
best offer ever made as the cards are not the small kind 
a large size card of the best Sgt A Flirtation Cards (20 
styles), 10 cts. Agents’ Outfit, ‘ 
_ Address C1 Cc LIN’ ‘ON BROS 


10c.; Imitation Morocco Card Case, for pockets, 20c.; 25 
y ] your name and a Valuable Book, for 25 cts.; 25 
icin, Mass. 
pty Lectures, Trials, Speeches,\etc., may be acquired 
mbossed Pict 
aoe BROS. & CO., , 125 earborn St., Chicago, Th 
that are being advertised all through the country, but are 
. Bristol Visiting Cards with your 
name finely printed, sent for 25c. Bsam- 
ples of CHROMO, Snowflake, Damask, 
Glass, etc., with prices, sentfor3c. stamp. 
= have over 200 styles. Agents 
nted. A.H. Fuller & Co. »Brockton, Mass. 






cts 
Cc lintonv ille, Conn. 








,~CONOMIC cAL COOK BOOK: or how to pre- 


pare nice dishes at moderate cost. Just what every 
ousekeeper wants—containing over four hundred 
carefully tried recipes. For sale by all booksellers or 
sent free by mail for 30 cents. Address ALBERT 
COGSWEL L, Publisher, 46 Beekman St., New York. 


Your name on 50 Bristol and 10 different: sam: 
ples, for 25c; 25 Mixed (no two alike A 20; 


Transparent, 25c; 25 Chromo, 
ARDS: fitin Sample Boe = Agent reas 
Samples of latest sty 
E. B. SOUTHWORTH & CO., 


yles for 3c stamp. 
Broe kton, Mass. 
~ Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S CATHOLICON, 
A wenderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. — 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade, St., N.Y 


with Illustrated sheet 
H MONICA of printed Instructions, 
that will enable any 


person to play “Sweet Home,” or any familiar tune ina 
Thort time. They are the best imported harmonicas, and 
the Instructions have cost players $10and upwards. Sent, 
post-paid, for 75 cts. 75 visiting cards, with name, and a 
valnable book, for 25 cts. Catalogue of the best selling 
Noveliies, and samples of cards for stamp. Agents want- 
ed. FRENCH & ROUNDY, Brockton, Mass, 





qix 
canted. 














—— 


“This book is a necessity for the thousands who wil] 
take up this new, pretty and useful pursuit.”—(C/icago 
Tribune. c 
Sorrento and Inlaid Work 

for Amateurs, 
By Arntutr Horr, 

A practical manual of Seroll-Say- 
ing, Overlaying, Polishing, | 
ing, Silhouettes and Home ( 
menta ation. Containing 50 full 

esigns, new and beautiful. 
designs are worth more thin \ price 
of book. Elegantly bound, syo, 
For sale by booksellers generally. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price, $1 50. riptive Circular mailed to any 


D 
address. JOHN WILKINSON, 55 Lake Street, Chicago, 


















Po $ etc, , drawn by machinery, Ap. 
paratus, with instructions, by mail only 
50c. Agents wanted. Smithograph Mf’z Z 
Co., 614 Chestnut St., Philadelp ih a, Pa, 


~ FOREIGN STAMPS. 


For either of the following: 
60 Rare Foreign Stamps; the best Il- 
lustrated Stamp ~ = e a good 
Stamp Album; the Flags of all Na- 
tions. A. W. LOCKE, 75 Madison 
Street, UITG, street, Chicago, lll. 


FULL 
LISTS 
age FREE. 


in a i ie best always cheapest, 
Ss 50 visiting cards, all s 

printed, 25 cts. 12 eleg: om 

pee ks: for 3c stamp. at nequal Ned 











offers to Agents. New plan. Send 
for circular 
J. A. = Fv LTON, Oswego Co. 





oN. Y. 


CASH'S 
CAMBRIC 
FRILLING 





TRACE MARK, 





$ ONE DOLLAR $ 
Spooner’s Gardening Guide for 1877, 


And Spooner’s special collection, 30 varieties 
choice Flower Seeds, or 25 varieties selected Veg- 
etable Seeds, mailed to a address on receipt of $1; 
or the guide free to v4 ant 
SPOON ER, Boston, Ma As, 

We will send either of the following collec- 
tions for 25cts., or all for $1.00: 10 pkts. choice 
Flower Seeds, Annuals; 10 pkts. choice Orna. 
mental Climt ; 10pkts. choice Perennials ; }0 
pkts. choic ings & Ornamental Grass- 
es; 10 pkts get wy Seeds, A sample 

pac ds and our catalogue 
maile a) free. INNISFALLE GREEN- 
HOUSES, Springfield, Ohio. 


F. TRIFET, 


61 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS., the 
oldest oye dealer in 
























TAMPS 
Circulars, 3c. Catalogues, 25e. 
(Exclusively) in America. 60 varieties, 
300 varieties, 260. All stamps genuine. 


COLGATE & CO0.'S 


The tender and delicate odor of 
Violet | cues “aneperes violets is exhaled 








by this delicious toilet water. The 
Toilet | tenacity with which the refreshing 
aroma clings to woven fabrics,to the 
Water hair and to the skin, is very remark- 
able. Soldin half-pint bottles by all druggists 

NEW VISITING 


STYLE DIAMOND 
CARDs. 

50 Assorted Cards sent for 25 

anything like them. 





ets. You have never seen 
S.J. SPEAR, Medfield, Mass. 21-13tp 
UP First Premium anced of All at Centennial, Hand and Self-Inking. 
ries Save money! Do 
Y fu ovr Printing: more advertising 
z Press for cards, labcis, envelopes, etc. Large 
sizesfor large work. Anybody can work them, 

have good pastime for spare hours, and can 
make money by taking in small jobs 
have much fun andmake money 

OP Bo YS very fast at aaa ete, 
Send two stamps for - 


ta 
SES: Mfrs, KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn 


~P Visiting Cards. NO TWO ALIKE. »eat- 
42 est assortinent the world ever saw, 35 cents. 
packs, 4names, $l. With one pack for samples, you can 
get 20 names per hour easily. The call for these has been 
unprecedented, and my orders have got a litile behind, 
but I shall now be able to send by return mail, as usual. 
50 ne plus ultra white ones, 20 cents. No nicer work any- 
where, at any price. Cards wa’ ited to suit or money 
refunded ev ww time. Write plainly. 
C. CANNON, 712 Washington Street 
Boston, 3 






THE 
































ceipt of 25 cts. 
This is one of the 
largest CATALOGUES 
published, contains 
about 250 pages, 
600 fine engraving 

elegant colored plate 

gives full descriptions, prices 

and directions for planting 

over 1200 varieties of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds, Bedding Plants, 
Roses, &c., and is invaluable to 
Farmer, Gardener & Florist. Address, 


D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Our Abridged Priced Catalogue FREE to all Applicants 


Sold by Gro. N. Stopparp, Druggist, Burrato, N.Y» 
with never failing certainty, will sweeten the bre ath, 
clear the head and step at once EVERY discharge from 
the nose. It heals the’mucuons surfaces, is safe and pleas- 
ant, and will SURELY CURE Catarrh. Relief im- 
mediate, cure Ho and absolutely certain. By ‘mail, $l, 
BUT TRY IT FIRST. Send 10 cents for trial sam- 


ple; or name for circular, ‘Sample willtell. Please name 
this paper, 
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